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A BORDERLAND OF INJUSTICE. 


Is the everyday affairs of life, we accustom ourselves 
to the exercise of individual choice, taste, or inclination, 
| in matters which are not prescribed by definite laws. 
| We think we do no wrong if we break no law—an 
| opinion which needs much correction, as a steady con- 
| sideration of the matter will shew. Near and around 
the margin of every human law there is a region of 
| licence, a borderland of injustice. This arises from the 
| | very imperfection of all laws or regulations made by 
man. In the moral and physical organism of nature, 
| there is a gradual and continuous chain of laws, im- 
l| perceptibly gliding into cach other, and working 
| together towards one common end; we cannot see 
| where one ends and another begins; nor is there any 
incongruity between them—or, at anyrate, the apparent 
l| incongruity disappears in proportion as we know them 
l| better. But in laws made by ourselves, whether as 
legislators, masters, or others in authority, we create 
|| as many small realms of injustice as we make laws. 
| Let us sce how this necessity originates. A baker, 
|| we will suppose, who provides bread for the supply of 
|| his customers, has a right to be protected by society in 
|| the possession of his property. A poor woman, with a 
|| helpless infant and a sick husband, steals a penny-loaf 
|| from the shop of this man to allay the hunger of those 
|| who are dear to her. This cannot be permitted: she 
i may be a deserving woman, and the baker may be 
moved by kindly feclings towards her; but if she be 
| allowed to escape unpunished, it would encourage 
| others, and theft would become a trade. Society 
i knows and admits all this, and makes a law that any 
|| one who commits this offence, or one of analogous 
] character, shall undergo a certain punishment. Now, 
there is no possible shape which such a law could 
assume without carrying the seeds of injustice within 
| it. One person might steal the loaf through a grasping 
miserly wish to save a penny, without one single 
motive which could claim our respect; and yet the 
| punishment awarded to him would be precisely the 
| Same as that to which the poor half-starved woman 
| would be subjected. There is legal justice in this, but 
| not moral justice. And if we come to consider the 
subject a little closely, we shall see how difficult it 
would be to make such a punishment really just and 
proportioned to the demerits of the parties. If the 
poverty of the woman be taken into account, how 
shall the penalty be graduated according to the 
poverty? If she has two poor children, shall the 
punishment be less than if she has only one? and still 
less if three, or four, or five? If her husband has 


been ill six weeks, shall her punishment be less than 


if the duration of illness had only been three weeks ? 
If she has been without food forty-eight hours, shall 
she escape with less punishment than after twenty-four 
hours’ abstinence? If her husband became poor 
rather through the conduct of others than of himself, 
is this to soften the punishment? All such adjust- 
ments ought to be made, to render the award strictly 
and morally fair; and yet it is obvious that such 
minute particularity would render the statute-book 
perfectly impracticable. 

Again: while this poor woman is committing this 
deed for the sake of her hungry family, a brutal fellow 
in the neighbourhood is knocking down his wife, and 
laying her senseless on the ground. The law punishes 
the poor woman more severely than the brutal man; 
and we cry out against the cruelty and inequality of 
the law when such cases come under public notice. 
True, it may be that these two statutes could be 
advantageously modified; but no modification would 
remove the moral injustice connected with them. It 
would be impossible so to determine the degrees of an 
assault as to proportion the degree of punishment 
exactly to the offence; and though society execrates 
the man who would so treat his wife because she is so 
powerless in his hand, yet it would be difficult to adjust 
the punishment to any theoretical view of his offence 
being greater or less than if the woman were not his 
wife ; and it would be still more difficult to prescribe 
the punishment according as the woman is mild and 
gentle or a vixen. It may, too, be said that there is 
more temptation to steal a loaf than to knock a woman 
down, because the former springs from dire necessity, 
and the latter from hasty passion; and that, on this 
ground, it is more necessary to maintain laws repressive 
of the former than of the latter offence. We are not 
asserting that such is the case, but are pointing out 
reason for some of the anomalies observable around us. 

Again: while this great-small event of the loaf is 
going on—small in itself, but great in its punishment 
to the offender—a man of the world, near at hand, is 
asking a friend ‘just to sign this: a mere form.’ It 
is a bond or a bill; the signature of the friend is 
wanted to make the document of any value; but a 
promise is made that all shall be properly attended to 
at the proper time. When the proper time comes, the 
proper steps are not taken, and the friend becomes 
responsible for a sum of money which he never really 
owed ; the crisis may paralyse all his efforts for months 
and years, or it may ruin him altogether. Yet this 
man of the world escapes punishment, while the poor 
woman is punished : the one has ruined a family, while 
the other has endeavoured to save a family. That 
this discrepancy is unjust, that it leads to a cruel want 
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of moral fairness, all the instincts of society tell us ; 
and yet it would be found a task of immense difficulty 
to adjust the punishment. The man who signed the 
bond or bill is a free agent; he was not compelled to 
sign: his friend told am untruth, and meditated a 
wrong ; but the legislature would be puzzled to frame 


a law which could meet this offence, because the offence | assim: 


might be varied by such infinite changes according to 
circumstances. To steal from a shop is a definite 
crime, capable of being described in words; whereas 
cheating a man by means of a written paper is open to 
the exercise of much ingenious scoundrelism: if the 
law catches him in one di he will run off and 
find a loophole in another. 

Again: a man abuses the confidence and hospitality 
of his friend, by alienating from him the affections of his 
wife ; thereby bringing shame and misery into a whole 
household. The husband cannot punish the offender, 
except through his purse. No amount of money would 
save from imprisonment the poor woman who stole the 
penny-loaf; but money will clear him who has des- 
troyed the peace of a family. Society often condemns 
this; and it certainly does appear that a pecuniary 
punishment is not severe enough for the doer of so much 
wrong; but it would be easy to shew—though the dis- 
cussion could not be entered upon here—how impossible 
it would be to adjust the punishment of the offender to 
the amount of misery he might produce in such a case. 

The three or four contrasts we have thus presented 
are between different classes of offences. But they are 
quite as readily observable in offences belonging to the 
same class, and differing only in degree. One man steals 
property to the amount of 36s.; another steals to the 
value of 40s.: the two acts of theft being perpetrated 
under similar circumstances. If we may use such an 
expression as the mathematics of criminality, we might 
say, that the two offences stand to each other in the 
ratio of 9 to 10, and the offenders ought to receive 
punishment in a similar ratio, whereas the difference 
of punishment, under the English law, is very great 
indeed ; there is, as is well known, a dividing-line at 
40s. in this respect, which occasions the discrepancy. 
wate dipowd that this is unfair; and so it is. But 
what is the legislature to do? As sums of money 
are infinitely varied in amount, as the values of com- 
modities are equally infinite, are the punishments for 
theft to be infinitely varied also? If they are not, 
injustice is done; if they are, the law would become so 
unwieldy and impracticable as to be more than useless. 
The legislature can only say, that a large theft shall be 
punished more severely than a small theft; and they 
must draw the line somewhere between large and 
small. If the dividing-line were at 30s. or at 50s., it 
would involve as much inconsistency as if at 40s.; 
there would still be a borderland of unfairness. 

Nor is it simply in laws for the punishment of 
offences that this want of equity is observable. It pre- 
vails in all our social laws and regulations, from the 
necessity which man is under of proceeding by steps 
or stages in all his transactions. A pays a certain 
rental for his house: B pays L.1 less; and yet A pos- 
sesses the elective franchise of which B is deprived. 
A has a certain income: B has nine-tenths as much ; 
and yet A pays an income-tax from which B is exempt. 
A publishes a newspaper containing a certain number 
of square inches of surface: B is willing to give ten 
more inches at the same price; and yet the Stamp- 
office would support the one and rebuff the other. A 
works children in his factory a certain number of hours : 
B works his half an hour longer; and yet the resulting 
_ difference is no less than that between punishment and 
no punishment: so it is throughout our social relations. 
It is absolutely necessary to proceed by definite jumps 
or risings, in punishments, rewards, honours, taxes, 
penalties ; we cannot graduate so minutely as nature 
graduates; and yet, unless we do so, even-handed 


justice cannot be rendered. There are, and always haye 
been, and always will be, lines of demarcation at which 
slight differences of merit meet with great differences 
of reward: we may shift, or diminish, or increase these 
dividing-lines, but remove them altogether we cannot, 

It may be perfectly true to say, that we ought to 
ilate our social and national laws as much as pos. 
sible to the laws of nature. The more this is done, the 
better the laws will be; and the philosopher who care. 
fully studies natural laws as developed around him, may 
frequently be a useful adviser to the legislator. But 
the difficulty is to effect this. Although man’s law may 
not, in a particular case, be antagonistic to God’s law, 
yet it cannot, like the latter, meet all the shades of 
degree and variation: it must make violent transitions 
somewhere. 

The law-makers, national and social, are so well 
aware of this defect in the laws which they make, that 
they try to apply a corrective whenever this can be 
managed. Much of the duty of a magistrate has this 
character. The punishments for offences having been 
laid down in certain broad and general divisions, the 
magistrate has often the power of adapting the punish. 
ment to the circumstances of each individual case ; and 
in so far he is more really just than the legislature cap 
be. Some of the proceedings in the Courts of Equity, 
likewise, may be regarded as correctives of unavoidable 
defects in thelaw. In despotic countries, the sovereign, 
or the judge, or the magistrate, is more frequently just 
in small matters than the executive in a constitutional 
country: the former is not tied down by written laws; 
he can take the exact circumstances of each particular 
case; he can give fair-play to his feelings, and can 
punish a rascal without searching for precedents or being 
fettered by statutes. Whereas, on the other hand, a 
judge or a magistrate is frequently heard to express his 
regret that the law leaves him no choice; he is obliged 
to pass a judgment which he knows is morally wrong, 
though legally right. Some years ago, a ruffian cut 
his child’s head off; yet he escaped because his name 
was incorrectly spelled in the indictment—a very bad 
result of a law which was passed for very good reasons. 
The Caliph Haroun al Raschid would not have let such 
aruffian escape on such a plea. If despots were always 
wise and good, their personal decisions would be more 
valuable and equitable than those resulting from our 
constitutional laws; but it is precisely because we have 
no dependence on their being either wise or good, that 
we prefer a definite written law, with all its imperfec- 
tions, to the decisions of one who might be influenced by 
passion, ambition, avarice, revenge, envy, or any one of 
a large number of motives inimical to justice. 

There are two interesting and important consider- 
ations which spring out of this curious subject, and 
which shew the penalty paid by society for the imper- 
fection of its laws. 

The first of these is, that the imperfections offer a 
premium for roguery. If the inhabitants of London, 
or of any other great city, were classified, we might 
group them, for this purpose, into those who obey the 
laws, those who break the laws, and those who evade 
the laws. It is of the last of these that we would 
speak. ‘There are thousands who live in the border- 
land of injustice—not breaking the laws on either side 
of the border, but availing themselves of the margin. | 
The morals of shop-keeping are a good deal tainted in | 
this way. If you sell a gold chain, warranting it to be | 
gold, and it is afterwards found to be copper-gilt, you | 
are punishable; but if you allow a purchaser to believe | 
this, without actually asserting it, you keep beyond | 
the edge of the law and escape. This is the foundation | 


of all the excitement attending modern shop-kceping | 
advertisements, varying from mere exaggeration to the |) 


closest possible approach to actual law-breaking. A 
mock-auction is generally little better than a robbery 
under a mask ; yet the fellows can contrive to remain | 
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just outside the realm of one law, without getting 
entangled in the meshes of another, and they fleece 
their victims. Splendid muslin dresses are advertised 
at Is. 11 There is no law to prevent the use of the 
word ‘splendid’ it is true, that the word ‘ wretched’ 
would be more correct than ‘ splendid,’ but the latter 
js the more marketable ; and as it is not unlawful, and 
the shopkeeper shuts his eyes to its want of equity, 
the muslin is forthwith ticketed, and the fairer half of 
the creation rush to buy the dresses. Some say that 
the avidity for cheapness tempts shopkeepers to these 
untruths: some think that the reverse of this is 
the case; but the probability is, that each acts upon 
and strengthens the other, like two magnets. 
A large number of bubble companies and fraudulent 
j owe their origin to a careful study of the 
porderland existing between two laws or sets of laws. 
Some of the plotters are unskilful as well as dishonest: 
they are found out and punished ; but some are skilful 
enough to discern exactly the point at which the law 
could catch them, and they stop short just at the right 
time. The least reputable among the body of attorneys 
have done much harm in this way. Knowing the 
laws pretty minutely, they have concocted companies 
and schemes of various kinds, by which they may 
benefit themselves at the expense of others: they have 
encouraged lawsuits between parties, with a view to 
the well-known partition of the oyster and the two 
shells; and yet they may defy any one to shew that 
they have infringed any of the laws of the realm. 
Joseph Ady was the type of a large number of persons 
who are constantly preying on the public—keeping so 
nearly within the borderland, that it is usually difficult 
to decide whether they violate any law; and if any, 
which. Begging-letter impostors are among these ques- 
tionable brigades. So long as they do not actually forge 
thenames of pretended donors, they often pick up a rich 
harvest without infringing any assignable law. What 
isan I.0.U. but a borderland freak? ‘To avoid the use 
of astamped piece of paper, we make use of a subter- 
fuge which the law cannot, or at least does not touch. 
A stockbroker often permits, and even advises, the 
purchase-price to be named on the transfer-deed lower 
than it really is, to bring it within the range of a lower- 
priced stamp; and the tenant of a L.20 house often 
makes a quict agreement with his landlord that the 
rent shall be called L.19, 10s., or perhaps L.19, 19s., 
asa means of lessening certain rates or taxes. These 
things are not dishonest, perhaps, between the two 
parties concerned, but they involve unfairness towards 
some third party, and they are engendered by the 
strong desire felt to approach as near the borderland 
as may be safe. During many years, the window-tax 
was only imposed on a house having cight or more 
windows. One consequence of this was, that an 
immense number of small houses were built with 
Windows not exceeding seven in number. Every 
builder would have laughed to hear this called a dis- 
act; and yet it was relatively unfair towards 
the man who had eight windows ; because, with only a 
little more window, he had to pay a great deal more tax. 
A second consideration which springs out of this 
subject is, that the inherent imperfection of all human 
laws necessarily produces much misery and poverty. 
As there are some persons who make a trade by studying 
the borderland of injustice, and taking up their commer- 
cial abode there, so are there others—the weak, the ho- 
hest, the poor, the sick, the unbefriended—who become 
pushed into this borderland in such a way as to feel the 
Protecting benefits neither of one law nor another. 
are many circumstances connected with poor- 
laws, laws of settlement, bankruptcy and insolvency 
laws, the laws of hiring, the law of contracts, emi- 
Sration contracts, benefit societies, trade-clubs, pawn- 
broking, apprenticeship, and various other laws or 
institutions, which are constantly driving the weak and 


poor into trouble more or less undeserved. Without, 
perhaps, any positive design on the part of others to 
effect this, the weakest go to the wall—which wall, so 
far as our present argument is concerned, is the border- 
land between different laws, or different gradations in 
the same law. 

It will thus appear that two classes of society are 
brought into existence by the inevitable imperfection 
of all our laws—the crafty, who slip in between two 
laws without scorching themselves at either; and the 
weak, who are hemmed in by two adjacent laws without 
feeling the benefit of either. To the one, the borderland 
is a dorado; to the other, it is a region of suffering. 

Now, it seems as if the moral sentiments are 
cially intended to lessen these defects. In shopkeeping 
philosophy, as in many other philosophies, it.is too 
often tacitly assumed, if not openly expressed, that 
nothing is wrong if it be lawful. A mistake—a sad 
mistake. The law cannot be always just, for the reasons 
we have endeavoured to point out; it leaves open, and 
even creates, the borderlands so often adverted to, 
wherein are found those who obtain more, and those 
who obtain less, than is justly their due, Public 
opinion, when in a healthy state, is a great engine for 
frowning down the one and cheering up the other: it 
is a corrective of imperfect laws; and on this account 
it would often be more useful to bring about sound 
thinking, than to rush to the House of Commons and 
ask for a new law. Charity, that much-abused word, 
seems to have its legitimate field of operation in the 
borderland between the different laws. 

It will be a great thing gained when we come to 
have a clear conception of the fact, that from inherent 
causes there is an absolute certainty of injustice being 
involved, in a small if not a large degree, in every 
human law; because it will then be felt that society 
has not done all its duty when it has framed the best 
laws that can be devised: it has then to draw forth the 
better qualities of the human heart—the law of kindness, 
benevolence, charity—call it what you will—and fill up 
the gaps which no legislation can fill. . 


THE EMBROIDERED GLOVES. 


In that beautiful suburb of the city of Bath called 
Bathwick, there is a stately and curious old building, 
over the fagade of which the word ‘ Villa’ is carved 
in the stone. It is situated some distance from the 
streets, and stands in the midst of a verdant wilderness 
of patchy gardens and high hedges of quickset, haw- 
thorn, and alder. On the western side of it the Avon 
flows, and the narrow green lanes which twist and 
twine round it, form a labyrinth as if it were intended 
for the centre of a ‘ puzzle.’ 

In the latter part of the last century, this was a 
favourite place of public resort for the inhabitants and 
visitants of the city. The glory of Bath was then at 
its height. For a long series of years, successive kings 
and queens had come to drink the health-restoring 
waters of her mineral springs; the world of fashion 
flocked thither for a portion of each year; and the 
notabilities of politics and letters rendered the place 
illustrious by making it their chosen scene of recrea- 
tion. The last century hardly produced a single 
English memoir, or yielded materials of biography 
to be produced in this, in which the city of Bath, its 
fashionable company, its imperious rules of etiquette, 
its hot waters, its floating sayings and bon-mots, its 
palatial streets and crescents, its hills and vales—do 
not make a pretty considerable figure. The Bathwick 
Villa was then the centre of a charming pleasure- 
ground—the Gardens, as it was called—set out with 
pavilions, fountains, and statues, in that prim and 
classic style which characterised first-rate places of 
entertainment at the period; and here, during the 
summer months, the votaries of fashion and pleasure 
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The fine old house is now little better than a ruin ; but 
imay trace in its curiously-ornamental construc- 


Tou, in its ground-floor of tesselated marble, in its | and 


wide and handsome staircases, some reminiscences of 
its olden grandeur. ‘Time plays queer tricks with the 
fine of the world. The Villa is now divided 
and subdivided, and is inhabited by a number of poor 
families; and the Gardens are cut up into the batch 
of lanes and allotments spoken of above. It is not 
surprising that many a story and snatch of romance 
should be current in connection with a place which, for 
a long series of years, was the constant resort of fashion, 
in whose train the idle, the dissipated, and the gay, 
always move. The greater portion of these are idle 
tales, well enough to hear when you are on the spot, 
but hardly worth remembering or repeating. ‘The 
following, however, will perhaps be deemed sufficiently 

lar to warrant its being written down. 

grand gala was announced to take place at the 
Villa Gardens on the 10th of July 1786, on which 
occasion several then famous Italian musicians were to 
perform under the leadership of the celebrated Rauzzini, 
of whom Christopher Anstey, Horace Walpole, and 
Fanny Burney have made frequent mention; after 
which, there were to be fireworks and a fancy-ball. The 
weather was, delightful, the entertainment was one of 
great attraction, the prestige of the Villa Gardens was 
at its height, and in consequence, an unusually large 
and brilliant company flocked to the place. The house 
and grounds were illuminated with great taste: myriads 
of many-coloured lamps were festooned from tree to 
tree; the trim-gravelled walks, the pavilions, alcoves, 
fountains, and statues, were bathed in a fairy light; 
and the beaux, belles, dons, and duennas of Bath clus- 
tered and rustled over the glittering scene like the 
happy people of an enchanted land. 

Among the people of mark in the city at this time 
were Sir John Farquharson and his daughter, and a 
young gentleman of the name of Blannin, a descendant 
of an ancient Welsh family. Miss Farquharson was 
in her twenty-first year, and was gifted with personal 
attractions of so remarkable a character, as to gain 
her preeedence, amongst the gay connoisseurs of such 
endowments, ‘before all the young beauties who then 
shed lustre over the Bath entertainments. Sir John, 
in consequence of the improvidence of sundry genera- 
tions of grandfathers, was by no means wealthy, but 
was in the enjoyment of sufficient means to enable him 
to move in fashionable society, and to gather friends 
around him by a judiciously-conducted system of quiet 
and refined hospitality ; and the consideration which 
such a mode of life secured for him was, as may be 
imagined, deepened and vivified by his close relation- 
ship to a young lady of almost peerless beauty, who 
imparted a degree of splendour to his household, and 
attracted interest and attention to all his movements. 
‘Sir John Farq’son and the divine Clara!’ was the 
toast d’amour of all the gallants of the day. Stephen 
Gerard Blannin, the young gentleman of good family 
mentioned above, had been for some months the 
recognised and accepted suitor of Miss Farquharson. 
He was in his twenty-third year, of very elegant and 
prepossessing appearance—was impulsive, passionate, 
and restless as even Welsh blood could make him; 
and in his manner of dress and mode of life, affected a 
style of his own which gained him distinction amongst 
his fellow-beaux, and rendered him in a measure an 
object of public attention. 

Sir John, his daughter, and Mr Blannin, were 
the fashionables who attended the gala of the 10th of 
July, and, as usual, were courted, quizzed, and lionised. 

same evening, a new constellation made a first 


extreme of the mode, was observed among the concourse, 
walking hither and thither in company with a lady of 
between forty and fifty years, also of striking stature 
demeanour, and handsomely attired. These wer 
fresh faces and figures upon the scene, and very fow 
knew who they were or anything about them. ‘Ther 
were black ribbons, indicating mourning, in various 
parts of the younger lady’s costume, and the elder lady 
wore a sort of modified widow's cap. The curiosity of 
the company, who, with the exception of these, wer 
all either on speaking terms with each other, or were 
personally acquainted, was strongly excited by the ac. 
cession of the strangers ; a thousand remarks, questions, 
and suppositions were whispered respecting them, and 
all their movements were watched with persevering 
solicitude. The general inquiry at length elicited the 
required information. A well-known physician proved 
the oracle of the occasion. He had attended the late 
husband of the elder lady for many years, until about 
a twelvemonth before, when an attack of bronchitis 
had proved fatal, at once depriving the patient of lif 
and the physician of a by no means contemptible item 
in his annual income. He was a Mr Ranne, by ocen- 
pation a brewer—a man who, from an humble sphere 
and with humble means, had risen to opulence by 
force of energy and sagacity. ‘Died immensely rich 
whispered the doctor emphatically to whomsoever le 
communicated the much-coveted material for gossip— 
‘immensely rich. Widow and daughter must be worth 
- h thousand between ’em. Take my worl 
or it.’ 

The fashionables were at first somewhat alarmed at 
the idea of the widow and daughter of a brewer of 
obscure origin being amongst them ; but the reputation 
of great wealth, so strongly insisted upon by the juéi- 
cious physician, mollified the stringency of aristocratic 
sentiments, and preserved the strangers from anything 
like a display of rudeness or contempt. The ladies, too, 
were personages who really made a very stylish and dis 
tinguished appearance ; particularly the younger one, ia 
whose noble carriage, firmly yet delicately-chiseled fe 
tures, rich dark hair, and bright flashing eyes, there was 
something queenly and imperious: so the habitués made 
no objection to the manager of the place respecting 
their presence there, but resolved to observe a passive 
behaviour, leaving the new-comers to shift for them 
selves, and procure society and countenance as they 
might happen to find opportunity. 

The ‘concert and the pyrotechnic display being 
brought to a termination, the ladies and gentlemen 
proceeded to their respective rooms to prepare for the 
ball ; in other words, to set aside bonnets and hats, and 
to retouch various particulars of the toilet. 

*You have dropped a pair of gloves, Miss Farq’son; 
said Miss Ranne, picking up the articles mentioned, and 
hastening to give them to the young lady, who hal 
dropped them before she left the tiring-room. 

But the beautiful Clara, fresh from proud communion 
with her mirror, her thoughts triumphantly busied with 
Stephen Blannin and the coming pleasures of the ball, 
heard not the friendly intimation, but passed quickly 
on. Her father and Stephen were waiting for her a 
the door; she passed her arm through that of the latter, 
and they proceeded directly towards the ball-room. 

Miss Ranne and her mother followed, the former 
waiting a convenient ~saengas A to hand the pair of 
gloves to Farquharson. As she walked on she | 
looked at them, and the one glance irresistibly tempted 
her to examine them more curiously. They were really 
an exquisite little pair of gloves—made, of the finest, | 
shiniest white satin, the seams wrought and embroi- | 
dered with delicate pink silk—the initials ‘5S. G. = 
worked upon the wrist of the right-hand glove, and | 
*C. F? on Mihat for the left hand. With a covert smile, | 


in this brilliant firmament. A tall young 
indy extremely well-looking, of particularly Femi she shewed them to her mother, and asked if they were 
majestic deportment, and dressed to the very 


not elegant morsels of workmanship. ‘Very pretty; 
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put you could do as well, my dear,’ answered the fond 
mamma, with a look expressive of unbounded confi- 
dence in her daughter’s abilities, and satisfaction in her 
present appearance. ‘There is nothing Miss Farq’son 
could do that you could not do, my Fanny,’ she added. 

‘Oh, mamma, we do not know that Miss Farg’son 
made them,’ said Fanny. — 

‘Why, to be sure she did,’ returned the penetrati: 
madam: ‘don’t you see what the letters are? It’s a 
love-gift for Mr Blannin, of course.’ 

Fanny involuntarily sighed. Stephen Blannin was 
a handsome, brilliant young gentleman, and her eye 
had sought him many times that evening. She was 
volatile, passionate, and headstrong as Stephen was 

i Once or twice their glances had met, and 
without a word being spoken, that hap-hazard inex- 
plicable clashing of soul to soul had passed between 

| them, which may only be experienced once in a life- 
| time. There was in their natures the moral affinity 
| which starts a mysterious response, like a lightning- 
| flash, before a question is asked or a syllable uttered. 

They entered the ball-room. All was light and 
bright, gaily-attired groups of young and old were pro- 
menading, strains of music floated over the scene. 

| Again Fanny stepped towards Miss Farquharson with 
| the gloves in her hand. Stephen Blannin turned as 
| she approached, and a warm blush spread over her 
features as again she met his bright black eye. ‘ Miss 
| Farq’son has dropped a pair of gloves,’ repeated she. 

| ‘Oh, thank you,’ said Mr Blannin, taking the gloves 
| with a low bow: ‘your kind attention, Miss Ranne, 
| deserves our best acknowledgments.’ As he addressed 
| her by name, the blush deepened upon her face. 

‘Miss Farq’son dropped them in the dressing-room,’ 

| added Fanny: ‘I spoke to her at the time, but she did 
| not hear me.’ 


Clara had been engaged in conversation with her 
father and some young friends who clustered around 
| them. She heard now, and turned quickly towards 
her lover and Miss Ranne, with a look full of eager 
| inquiry and surprise. 

‘This young lady, Clara,’ said Mr Blannin, ‘has 
| kindly handed to me a pair of gloves which you dropped 
| in the ladies-room.’ 

Clara started with evident agitation as she at once 

perceived what had happened; possibly she cherished 
| abelief in omens. She took the gloves, thrust them 
| roughly into the pocket of her dress, bowed coldly 
i| and haughtily to the restorer of them, and turned again 
towards the party with whom she had previously been 
|| conversing. Fanny tossed her proud head, and with- 
|| out another look at cither Stephen or Clara, moved 
|| slowly away with her mother. She was affronted, and 
| immediately resolved to be revenged. 
|| Ina few minutes, dancing commenced, and the ball 
| was fairly opened. Throughout the evening, the par- 
| Venu strangers continued to attract a large share of the 
|| attention of the company; the fine figures and hand- 

some attire of the mother and daughter, and the report 
|| of their wealth, succeeded in gaining for them no small 
| degree of consideration and countenance, notwithstand- 
|| Ing the late Mr Ranne had been a brewer, and had 
|| Commenced life with small means. Miss Ranne, too, 
|| danced superbly, and evinced in every movement and 
|| every phase of her behaviour, the peculiar air of grace 
and distinction of style which always mark the highly- 
bred and fine-spirited young lady. Hitherto, Clara 
Farquharson had been regarded by common consent as 
the belle of the assemblies, as undoubtedly she still 
deserved to be, on account of her extreme beauty ; but 
now there was a presence of another description upon 
the scene—a beauty not so correct and sweet, but of a 
stronger and more impressive character—which already 
began to divide the empire of the young Queen of the 
Ball. Before a couple of hours had passed, before 
| half the programme of gavottes, minuets, quadrilles, 


and contra-dances, had been accomplished, Fanny Ranne 
and her mamma formed the centre of a tolerably 
numerous group of Aabitués, who, for the hour, courted 
their society and acquaintance; and the most noted 
gallants of the company contended at each successive 
dance for the honour of Fanny’s hand. In short, the 
appearance of Miss Ranne was a decided hit, and 


ng | created the species of interest which, in the fashionable 


circles of the time and the place, was denominated a 
sensation. 

Stephen Blannin observed the course of events with 
the acuteness and watchfulness of one who passed his 
life amid such scenes, and who aspired to establish for 
himself the character of a thoroughgoing beau. Having 
danced with Clara twice or thrice, he left her for awhile, 
and not long afterwards was to be seen by the side of 
Miss Ranne. He solicited the favour of her hand for a 
minuet—solicited it with the easy grace of one who has 
been brought to believe the refusal of such a request 
impossible—but the honour was declined with frigid 
hauteur; and amidst smirks and whispers, he, Stephen 
Gerard Blannin, Esq., walked away discomfited. The 
refusal was cold and concise: she did not say that she 
was already engaged, that she was disengaged for the 
next dance, or the next after that ; she made no remark 
at all, but merely declined the honour with a slight and 
contemptuous bow. Stephen was intensely piqued. 
He had never endured such a defeat before. He at 
once attributed it to the cold, indeed, almost rude 
manner in which Clara had received the restored gloves, 
and felt particularly out of temper with her, with 
himself, and with ery one else, 

‘Well, Clara,’ said he as he returned to her, ‘have 
you lost your gloves again ?’ 

‘No, surely. Why?’ returned she, directly taking 
them from her pocket, and starting again as she 
remembered the rencontre to which they had already 
given rise. 

* Because if you had,’ said Stephen drily, ‘I should 
hope no one would be good enough to perform the thank- 
less task of finding them and bringing them to you.’ 

Clara blushed deeply, but made no reply. She put 
her arm within Stephen’s, and drew him into a recess. 
She unfolded the gloves with nervous trembling fingers, 
and seemed strangely agitated all at once. Stephen 
leaned against the marble pillar, silent and displeased. 

‘Stephen,’ said she presently, offering the gloves to 
him, ‘I made them with my own hands for you. Your 
initials are worked upon the wrist of one glove, and my 
own upon the other. This being the case, it annoyed 
me much to think I had been careless enough to 
drop them, and afford every one a chance of inspecting 
them.’ 

* Oh, is that it ?’ exclaimed Stephen, mollified imme- 
diately by an explanation so sufficient, especially to 
himself. ‘Well, I had no idea of anything of that sort 
for a moment, or I should not have thought your con- 
duct so strange. They are pretty, upon my word— 
very pretty ; and I am much obliged to you, my dearest. 
I will put them on at once; shall I?’ 

‘Oh, to be sure; if you like.’ She was pleased to 
hear his expressions of approval and gratification; but 
the quickness with which his mind passed to the mere 
use of the things—to putting them on—checked the 
warm thoughts which had rendered the making of them 
such a delicious task. They were not intended so 
much for show, for wear and tear, as for a memento of 
affection—not so much for the hands, as for the heart. 

Stephen took off the gloves he had been wearing, and 
cased his hands in the love-gift. Really, it was a 
charming pair of gloves—certainly the finest and 
daintiest in the room. He declared he should be very 
proud during the remainder of the evening; and Clara 
laughed, half with pleasure half with pain, as he gaily 
said so. They left the recess, and slowly returned to 
the more thronged parts of the room. 
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‘ Shall we dance this minuet, Stephen ?’ asked Clara, | a strange emotion; and had there been no one by, he 
as the strain of the approaching dance commenced. would have cast himself at her feet. The beautify 
*I—I—I think not—not this time,’ returned he, | Clara seemed like a myth in comparison to the powerf 
somewhat absently and uneasily. imperious reality which his heart and soul recognised 
Clara looked up at his face: he was staring fixedly | in this remarkable young lady. She might have mage 
towards another quarter of the saloon, where Miss | him follow her to the ends of the earth, without speaking 
Ranne and a showy young gentleman were just taking | a word to him. The spirit of romance was stronger, 
their places for the minuet. and the regulation of the affections less a matter of 
* Not dance this time, Stephen ?’ consideration in those days than in the present; anj 
‘ No—not this time, Clara. Indeed, I will not dance | Blannin, in recklessly surrendering himself to the 
any more to-night: my head aches—the plgce is so hot | influence of a newly-found attraction, was by no means 
—phew !—the heat is stifling !” out of the fashion. He followed them to their carriagy 
Clara was alarmed. She thought she had better sit | door for the purpose of bidding a formal adieu. Migs 
with her father for awhile, so that Stephen might have | Ranne merely bowed to the rest, but returned his 
an opportunity of going out into the fresh air. He | farewell, and shook his hand, it appeared to tho 
adopted the suggestion without a moment’s hesitation, | standing by, with something like ostentatious emphasis, 
handing her to her father, and himself leaving the | To him she became talkative all at once, as the moment 
room. He got his hat from the dressing-room, walked | of separation seemed to have arrived—remarked up 
out into the garden, and there brooded over the first | the beauty and good order of the Villa Gardens, the 
discomfiture he had experienced since he had succeeded | prettiness of the illumination, the charms of the music, 
in establishing himself as a ‘presence’ at the assem- | the pleasantness of the ball. Mrs Ranne took her plac 
blies. His pride had received a poignant hurt, and at | in the carriage; and the gentlemen who had formed the 
the moment his every thought was engaged in consi- | escort from the ball-room, exchanging significant looks, 
dering how he might recover his lost ground in some | retired, leaving Blannin behind. 
signal manner, and restore the feeling of self-sufficiency | ‘Do you return to the ball-room, Mr Blannin ?’ asked 
which had received such a rough shock. Miss Ranne. 
He continued pacing up and down the garden-walks| ‘No,’ answered he quickly—then adding, with some 
a considerable time, and was at length about to re-enter | hesitation and embarrassment: ‘at least only fora 
the house, when his movements were arrested by the | minute or so to perform an act of politeness, which will 
approach of a party from the ball-room. In some | be expected of me. I shall dance no more to-night,’ 
excitement he recognised Mrs and Miss Ranne, who| ‘Then why go back ?’ 
were escorted and surrounded by several gentlemen. ‘I have a reason, 1—I—regret to say.’ 
They were all talking and laughing gaily save Miss| ‘ Well, go back and go back, and by that means you 
Ranne herself, who seemed to be of a nature too proud | will be enabled always to retain both the reason and the 
and haughty for direct participation in any absolute | regret.’ She stepped into the carriage, and took her 
levity. She walked slowly on with her head erect, | seat opposite her mother. Blannin was wonderstricken 
gratified, no doubt, by the attentions paid her, but | and indescribably touched by the bold, careless energy 
receiving them passively, as if she cared nothing about | of her manner. 
them. Blannin eagerly noticed this peculiarity of her ‘Rather than do that, I will not go back,’ said he, 
demeanour. There was something about the high- | a sharp thrill of pleasure darting through him at the 
spirited, self-contained girl that touched him strongly. | inference he could not help drawing from what he had 
Suspecting, from appearances, that the mother and | heard. ‘I will go home at once. May I ride?’ 
daughter were going home, he turned back, and hurried | That night, it became rumoured all through the 
by a circuitous path to the gates which opened upon | fashionable circles of the city that the match betwee 
the road to the city, and there remained till the party | Mr Blannin and Miss Farquharson was to be broken 
came down to the carriage, which was waiting without. | off—that Mr Blannin had been smitten at first sight 
As they approached, he drew himself up to his full | by Miss Ranne, the rich brewer’s daughter—that he | 
height, and walking steadily up to Miss Ranne, brought | had left Miss Farquharson in the care of her father to 
them all to a stand-still. get home how she could, while he himself had ridden 
*I beg leave, before Miss Ranne quits this place | home with the Rannes. The next day gave strong 
to-night,’ said he, with a slight bow, ‘to express to her | confirmation to the rumours. Blannin and Miss 
my deep regret that she should have been treated with | Ranne were observed for several hours riding about | 
incivility by a person with whom I have the honour of | on horseback in all the most fashionable quarters of 
an intimate acquaintance—my regret that her kind | the neighbourhood. 
politeness should have been received with behaviour not | Sir John Farquharson examined the blade of his ” 
far short of rudeness. I beg to assure her nothing of | sword. He bade his daughter never mention Blannia'’s 
the sort was intended—that it was all the merest chance | name again, and instructed his servants never to admit 
of the time and occasion. Whether Miss Ranne may | that gentleman to his house, and, if he insisted upon 
think it worth while to care anything about it or not, | entering, to eject him by force. The second day after | 
I, for my part, should not have been satisfied had I | he conceived himself to have been insulted, and the 
allowed her to leave this place without offering a formal | honour of his family slighted, he went to Blannin'’s 
apology.’ residence, and not finding him, rode straightway to 
He bowed stiffly, raised his hat, and was about to | that of Mrs Ranne, where Blannin and Fanny wer | 
move away, apparently not caring whether any answer | together. 
were returned to him; but Miss Ranne, with a quick, On the evening of the same day, Clara Farquharson | 
decisive movement, held out her hand to him in a | was sitting in her boudoir, when a loud knocking was | 
manner which rendered his abrupt departure impossible. | heard at the door, a hasty step ascended the stairs, and | 
As he took the proffered hand, and bowed, she looked | a tall imperious figure entered the room in disorderly } 
him full in the face, and then passed on. It was not | agitation. 
so much the act of a bold woman, full of belief in her} ‘Miss Farq’son,’ exclaimed Fanny, for she it was, | 
charms and their power, as the inspiration of a strong | ‘again I restore to you your gloves. Look at them, | 
and wilful spirit which has formed a certain desire, and | and you will see how much they have cost me!’ ( 
will not scruple to procure its fulfilment by whatever | She dashed the gloves upon the table as she spoke, | 
means it can; for there was something in the manner | using her left hand—the gloves upon which poor Clara 
in which, for an instant, she gazed—it was more than | had spent many an industrious, love-lorn hour! Clara's | 
a glance—at Blannin, that made him tremble with | face flushed, and she rose immediately from her chait, 
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for she had spirit and passion in her, though nothing in 
comparison to the headstrong, impulsive creature who 
now addressed her. 

‘Look at them, I say, and see how much they have 
cost me!’ repeated Fanny fiercely. ‘ And be satisfied 
with your revenge.’ 

Clara looked at the gloves, and uttered a shriek of 
affright. The one for the right hand, on which she had 
wrought the initials of Stephen, was bathed in blood, 
with the exception of the three outside finger-parts, 
and the satin was cut through close beneath those 

ions which were unstained. She took up the glove, 
and looked more closely at it. Horrible! There were 
the halves of three human fingers remaining in it! 

‘They are mine!’ cried Fanny, with frantic impe- 
tuosity—‘ they are mine! Keep them as an assurance 
of vengeance wreaked upon me for the wrong that has 
been done you.’ 

She raised her right hand from beneath her shawl, 
and the frightened Clara saw that three of her fingers 
were cut off, and that the short stumps had been 
roughly bandaged. Before another word could be said, 
Miss Ranne left the house with the same vehement 
haste as had distinguished her coming. 

Sir John and Mr Blannin had been left alone at the 
request of the former; high words had arisen between 
them, and in the paroxysm of their quarrel, swords had 
been drawn without the formality of a duel. The house 
was alarmed ; but none had been courageous enough to 
interfere so instantaneously as Miss Ranne, who rushed 
between them, and her hand coming in contact with 
| the sword of Sir John, three of her fingers were 

cut off. 
| Intense excitement was occasioned by this remark- 
| able affair. Sir John and Clara left the city, and Mr 

Blannin and Miss Ranne became the observed of all 
| observers. Fanny’s hand was skilfully doctored, and, 
| after much suffering, the remains of the fingers were 
| healed; which consummation being happily arrived at, 

she resumed her horse-riding, attended by Mr Blannin ; 

and, perhaps to her satisfaction, her appearance was 

always the signal for gaping, whispering, remark, and 
| gossip, and other symptoms of personal celebrity. The 

pair who had met so strangely, and so strangely wooed, 

were shortly afterwards married, and lived in great 

style, as far as the world could see, whatever might 

have been the state of domestic affairs. The beautiful 
| Clara had sufficient ‘pride to wean her heart from the 
| temembrance of the faithless Stephen, and was also 
ied, perhaps the more quickly in consequence of 
| the above circumstances, and lived long and happily. 


A MORNING-DRIVE FROM PARIS. 


Loxpon is so vast, that merely to get out of it only 
| is almost a day’s journey. Unless you are content to 
| keep to places near the particular extremity where you 
reside, you must organise a regular expedition instead 
of simply taking a drive; whereas at Paris you may go 
from one end to another in an hour, and afterwards 
visit what you please, east, west, north, or south. One 
fine bright morning, after a nine o’clock breakfast, when 
we had been discussing the different merits of the two 
great capitals, we resolved to pass the time till our six 
o'clock dinner in seeing as much as we could see easily ; 
| and accordingly from the Hotel Mirabeau, in the Rue 
de la Paix, we proceeded by the Quai de Billy towards 
Passy. The large stones here were intended. by Napo- 
leon for a palace for the King of Rome; and the sight 
of them, lying just where they had at first been thrown 
down, gave rise to a great deal of wise moralising; little 
imagining then that a Napoleon III. would in all pro- 
bability carry out the original intentions of mon oncle, for 
the benefit of some other member of the family. Upon 
| the other side of the barritre, there is a high, ugly- 


looking building, used as a manufactory for sugar, which 
is passed generally without observation or remark, for 
it is almost forgotten now that it is part of the old 
convent of Chaillot, of which we have all read so much, 
where poor Madame de la Vallitre retired, and where 
we may still trace the stones which formed the base 
of the cross to which, when Louis XIV. came to invite 
her back to court, she clung, praying for resolution to 
resist a temptation she longed to yield to, in spite of 
an awakened conscience and a deeply-wounded heart. 
Here, also, James II.’s unfortunate and amiable queen 
closed her sad career, and found that peace which the 
world cannot give. A stone’s throw from hence are 
the famous Eaux de Passy, so celebrated in all the 
memoirs of the-last century. Franklin lived here, 
where a street is named after him; Piccini, also, the 
rival of Gluck; La Perouse, Mademoiselle Contat, 
the Abbé Raynal, the Princesse de Lamballe—who was 
residing at Passy at the time of her murder—Bellini 
the composer, in later times; and Thiers, Guizot, 
Orfila, Béranger, Balzac, and many other eminent 
modern names. 

Auteuil, at the bottom of the hill, is almost a 
continuation of Passy, and was the favourite retreat 
of Boileau, Molitre, Racine, La Fontaine, Count Rum- 
ford, Helvetius, and Condorcet—almost all the great 
men, in short, with whom literature has made us 
familiar. The Chateau de la Muette stands exactly as 
it did, as do the offices built by Louis XV., and con- 
structed so as to serve for the habitations of his various 
favourites. They are let in apartments; whilst the house 
itself, the property of Erard the pianoforte-maker, is 
occupied by Guerin for his Institution Orthopedique. 
The grounds, which are well kept, are most beautiful— 
and so cleverly laid out, you may fancy yourself miles 
away from any human habitation, amid the smooth- 
shaven lawns, the high trees forming avenues diverging 
in rays from a centre—and though all, in one sense, the 
same, each different, from the varied modes of disposing 
the clumps of shrubs and plots of flowers. No sound 
meets the ear save the hum of bees and song of birds, 
which flock to Les Jardins de la Muetie to enjoy life 
unmolested by Parisian sportsmen, ever on the watch 
to kill any creature that flies, in order to talk of 
themselves as chasseurs. Madame de Genlis spent a 
summer here with her pupils; and the poor little 
dauphin and Madame d’Angouléme sported as happy 
children through these sweet grounds, little dreaming 
of the dreadful fate that was so soon to separate them 
from the affectionate mother who herself stayed with 
them here, in order to watch over them whilst under- 
going the process of vaccination. Ranelagh, in which 
she took great interest, and which was, I believe, erected 
by her, is yet much frequented, but not by the same 
rank of persons as when she and her ladies used to sit 
under the shade of the trees round it, and dance after- 
wards in the pretty circular ball-room. Upon Sundays, 
the society congregated there is at least respectable, 
being chiefly patronised by the families of tradesmen 
in the neighbourhood ; but the Thursday balls present 
a curious and truly national compound. Ladies of 
both station and character, strange as such a proceeding 
appears to our English notions, look on from the gallery 
above, for which they can procure tickets; and I grieve 
to add, that it Aas happened more than once, that inno- 
cent British girls have actually joined the dancers, in 
ignorance of the real character of the graceful young 
women round them, whose dress was probably much 
more modestly disposed than their own, and certainly 
more tastefully. 

I had a long conversation here with a very aged 
woman, who, although half-way between eighty and 
ninety, still retained the remains of great beauty, and 
still pursued the occupation by which she supported 
herself before and during the Reign of Terror. She 


made, she told me, a set of chemises for Madame la 
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fa snd was mech by 
Madame la Perouse, cette pauvre femme 

* And do you remember Madame de Genlis ?’ 

*No; her I did not know, although I may have done 
so without being aware of it, for I knew so many. 
How often have I seen Marie Antoinette sitting just 
where you always place your chair under that acacia’ 
—turning to a lady present—‘ and walking up and 
down on the grass there so simple, laughing with her 
ladies, and little thinking how soon her handsome head 
would be in the basket !’ 

‘ And did you yourself witness any of these atrocities?’ 

‘Non, madame; I never was fond of murders, and 
kept out of the way, for nothing of that sort 
up here, thank God! One day, however, I came upon 
a man hanging & la lanterne when taking home some 
linen to—I forget now to whom, but it was some dame 
de la revolution; and the gutters were running that day 
with blood as they do with rain after a summer shower 
—far worse than you see them in the Rue de l’Eglise 
from the shambles on killing-days. I saw the guillo- 
tine, but it was doing nothing. Monsieur Guillotin, 
the petitfils of the person who invented it, lives near 
the Invalides; he is a marchand de bois. Well, it 
saved pain!’ 

I think I never in my life felt more strange than 
when I found myself conversing so calmly, and hearing 
my companion speak so familiarly and carelessly of 
people and things now become historical, and so coupled 
in one’s mind with every sort of horror. I gazed with 
actual terror upon an old, gaunt, helpless beggar who 
was pointed out to me, and who, although now a 
miserable and decrepit object, had been a leading 
character as a street-assassin and furious declaimer ; 
hanging people without reason, for the mere pleasure 
of hanging them. He was nicknamed ‘ La Lanterne’ 
by the gamins of that day ; and was still so called by 
those of the present, who used to pelt him, and ex- 
press their surprise that he was still unclaimed by him 
he had served so well. The wretch was found dead in 
his miserable galetas one day, half his face devoured 
by rats; no firing nor food was found, nor money to 
buy them ; and his emaciated body was lying on a little 
decayed straw, barely covered by dirty rags. He had 
once inhabited a splendid hotel, they said, and lived in 
luxury during his day of triumph. A priest meeting 
this man, seeing to what penury he was reduced, and 
hoping it had had some softening effect, endeavoured 
to lead his mind to repentance ; but the worthy abbé’s 
kind words were repaid by such dreadful imprecations, 
that he fled from hearing them, quite overcome with 
horror, and half believing it was the Father of Evil 
himself he had in his blind benevolence accosted. 

The Bois de Boulogne is flat; but here and there, 
amidst young plantations and thickets, are some of 
the most magnificent trees I ever beheld; and if you 
wander away from the favourite drives and walks, you 
come upon little bits of sylvan beauty, that carry you 
in imagination from both Parisian frivolity and revo- 
lutionary fury: moss and heather, wild-roses, bracken 
and broom, mixed with birches; and stony places 
sprinkled with the blue-bells of Scotland, and the more 
delicate white-bell, her southern sister; fir-trees and 
foxgloves are all there, close to the elms, chestnuts, and 
acacias, which are planted in rows straight along the 
broad smooth roads they border, and where the beaux 
and belles ride and drive, shew off their artificial 
refinement to each other, and fancy themselves @ la 
campagne, Without suspecting they are really so near 
true country scenery. 

We hastily looked over the china at Sevres en route, 
which manufactory contains specimens of porcelain, 
delft, and stoneware from every country where they 
are made, and also the earths used, with a progressive 
table of the qualities and prices from the earliest periods 
to the present day—curious and interesting 


enough. | has succeeded 


A hundred and fifty workmen are constantly employed, 
and the painters are all first-rate. You have no trouble 
if you desire to make any purchases, for the prices are 

xed. I may here mention, that some friends of 
mine went to see Sevres some little time before the 
people of France insisted upon Louis Napoleon's doing 
himself the violence of restoring the Empire whether he 
would or no, and that they then saw a most super) 
service nearly completed, with the imperial arms upon 
each piece—another proof added to the many, which 
shew that the whole was planned and arranged in the 
very midst of the republican dream. 

e did not linger long at Sevres, whither we pro. 
posed returning at a later period with some friends 
who had never seen it, but proceeded to St Cloud, 
where I had never happened to be before. The town 
is considered particularly healthy, and many English 
families live there. The palace is more like an English 
nobleman’s seat than a royal residence, and is interest. 
ing from the many memories connected with it. When 
we saw the salle de lorangerie, we thought of old Bona. 
parte’s unlooked-for appearance there, clearing it in five 
minutes of the terrified members, who paved the way for 
his future elevation by jumping out of the windows and 
leaving him master of that field. He was always partial 
to St Cloud, which, indeed, has ever been a favourite 
habitation with its possessors—the old Duke of Orleans 
Marie Antoinette, and Charles X., who, by the by, was 
there at the very moment the revolution of 1830 broke 
out. Louis-Philippe, and all his family, preferred it to any 
other abode, excepting perhaps Neuilly. We surveyed 
with much interest the family-room of the late Duke of 
Orleans, with the little prie-dieu of the Comte de Paris 
by the bedside, where, morning and night, the child 
— his innocent prayers in his poor father’s ears. 

ut I confess, with this exception, my thoughts were 
far away from these royal personages: I thought mor 
of poor Mrs Jordan, that creature of life and light, % 
connected, in the minds of all who lived in her day, with 
theatres crowded by admirers and applauders, in a blaze 
of wax-candles, joyous laughter, frolic fun, and the songs 
her clear sweet voice and fascinating manner made » 
popular. Here it was she died a solitary death, ina 
dull house looking out on the dull ‘place,’ a melan- 
choly yew-tree ever before her eyes—sighing and sad, 
ill, nervous, and wretched, rising every moment, and | 
tottering to the window to look for ‘some one’ she 
expected and evidently longed to see; then retreating 
disappointed to rise again in her increasing weakness, 
and strain her weeping eyes again and again in vain for 
the ‘some one,’ who, however, never came, and whom | 
she never named. Poor thing! Let us think of her kind | 
and generous heart, her good-nature, her charming | 
talents, her fidelity to him who was to her as a husband | 
—and try to forget the great faults her defective 
education and unfortunate position from childhood | 
upwards, rendered almost inevitable. Snatches of her | 
songs pursued me: Jn the Dead of the Night ; Since 
then I’m doomed this sad Reverse to Prove. I saw her, 
in my mind’s eye, bounding about the stage in Little | 
Pickle ; or fancied I heard her warbling, Oh, once I was 
a Cobbler’s Wife, as Nell in The Devil to Pay. And her, 
in this dark dull house, she died! I forgot St Cloud and 
its comforts, its gardens and groves, and looked on the 
melancholy tree, thinking of the discarded actress, the 
forsaken mother. I believe it is not true that she | 
tippled ; but from the pain she suffered, she got into the | 
pernicious habit of taking laudanum, which has much 
the same effect. She had L.500 a year regularly paid | 
her, but she did not know how to it, was con- | 
stantly cheated, and also gave away a great deal; 90 
that she was almost always in poverty. The water- | 
works at St Cloud, though upon a less magnificent scale 
than those at Versailles, are thought by many people 
much prettier. In the laying out of the park, Le Notre 
better here than he did anywhere else. | 
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The entrance is close to the bridge, and an avenue of 
id chestnuts runs parallel to the river. The Féte 
de St Cloud is held in it, and is the liveliest, gayest 
scene imaginable, attracting all classes of people, who, 
although they assemble in such vast multitudes, never 
|} do any damage or leave paper, pie-crust, orange-skins, 
|| and chicken-bones behind them, as is the fashion among 
|| the picnickers of Great Britain. Every other Sunday 
|| the waters play: the high jet, called the Jet Géant, rises 
|} 140 feet. 
|| We pushed on to Meudon, where Rabelais was 
rector, it will be remembered ; but its interest to me 
at least is gone, the chateau where Mary Queen of 
|| Scots resided being destroyed. Napoleon the Great had 
|| the ruins removed, replanted the gardens, repaired the 
more modern house, and not only refurnished it, but 
himself chose and superintended the making of the 
furniture, with a degree of good taste, which shewed 
how much he possessed, and how he could bend his 
mighty mind to the minutest details even of domestic 
|| eonomy. Neither he nor Josephine could endure to see 
dust; and they had eight English housemaids, who 
|| moved from palace to palace, and if the impératrice saw 
the least atom upon any meuble, she took out her 
|| eambric handkerchief to make sure, before she sent 
|| her reprimand to the careless handmaiden. There are 
|| some curious old pictures ; and we walked in the pretty 
wood with a very gentlemanlike officer in uniform, whose 
privilege it was to shew the grounds. He conversed 
most sensibly and agreeably ; and I felt quite ashamed 
when I saw a party present him with a franc, for 
which donation, however, he bowed his thanks very 
gracefully, and when ours gave him five, he seemed as 
much surprised as pleased, one franc being considered 
the usual fee. The view is extensive and beautiful; 
and our drive home was delightful—all along the banks 
of the Seine. 

Paris, which looks well from every point of view, 
although it certainly wants a lead—the dome of the 
Invalides being not sufficient for such a city—does not 
lose, as most foreign towns do, by a nearer approach; and 
our eye took in at once such a succession of interesting 
objects, that I think scarcely any other town can furnish. 
There stood the Tuileries, the windows facing us, where 
Louis XVI. and his family were stationed, bowing to 
their masters, the multitude; and from whence also, 
seven months from the time I speak of, Louis-Philippe 
and his queen did the same. Could the smart smiling 
people who passed us, looking so calm and orderly, be 
the same who staggered about with blood-stained gar- 
ments and loud oaths on the 24th of the following 
February, dirty and drunken, and eager to destroy 
everything valuable? Look on a little further, and you 
see the Louvre, and the window where Charles IX. sat 
to fire on the flying Protestants, as an agreeable and 
appropriate devotional exercise; not that it is the win- 
dow, but guide-books choose to say so, although that 
part of the building was erected long after Charles IX. 
had to exist. You catch a glimpse of the Hotel de 
Ville; the Pont Neuf and Notre Dame are right in front. 
You see numerous churches ; amongst others, the tower 
of St Germain l’Auxerrois, the bells of which tolled 
alternately with those of the Palais de Justice, answer- 
ing each other during that dreadful massacre of St Bar- 

omew’s Day ; and the same sounds, from the same 
bells, may be heard yet. The bourdon of Notre Dame— 
whence that from the Palais de Justice was removed— 
has a deep, deathlike, terrific sound, as though it car- 
tied in its tones the memory of these awful scenes; 
and I never heard it without a shudder. The Palais 
de Justice requires no bell to bring to mind what was 
perpetrated there; for all will recollect that here took 
place the massacres of the 2d and 3d of September, 
besides others; and here were confined Marie Antoinette 
and Madame Elizabeth. ‘The Sainte Chapelle, built 
by Louis XII. for the reception of the relics brought 


| 


from the Holy Land, is almost completely restored ; it 
is a most beautiful thing, and the painted windows, 
which were inserted in the year 1246, the most perfect 
specimens to be found in any country. 

We were quite fresh, mind and body, and ready for 
our dinner after this morning-drive, during which we 
had seen so much, talked so much, and thought so 
much; yet we could scarcely believe that only seven 
hours had passed since we set out: it seemed more 
like seven days. 


THE BILLSTICKER. 


Tue subject of our present sketch is a personage of no 
small importance, and of that, by the way, judging by 
his despotic management of a coterie of small boys 
usually to be found at his heels, no one is more fully 
conscious than himself. He may be said to live in the 
eye of the public as much, if not more, than any other 
man of his day; and is, whatever pretenders may choose 
to think, or cavillers to say to the contrary, essentially 
a public character. He is a literary man in a sense at 
once the most literal and extensive, and he caters for 
the major part of the population almost the only lite- 
rature that they ever peruse. He is a publisher to 
boot, whose varied and voluminous works, unscathed 
by criticism, are read by all the world, and go through 
no end of editions. It is an axiom of somebody’s— 
whose, we forget just now—that most men look at 
the world, and all things in it, through the medium 
of their own profession. If that be the case, how 
does the billsticker regard it? what tricks does his 
fancy play him? what are the myths ever revolving 
before his imagination? Is there a golden age looming 
in the distant future of his hopes? a good time coming, 
when every wall and hoarding, every house-front, 
window-shutter, and now interdicted enclosure—from 
the ‘palaces of crowned kings,’ down to the humblest 
‘habitations of all things that dwell’—shall be patent 
to his paste-brush, open as charity to his broadsheet, 
and when he shall no longer be compelled to trudge 
beneath his heavy load in all weathers, through weary 
miles of mud and rain, in search of a sanctuary 
where the art and mystery of his calling is not for- 
bidden ? When he sleeps at peace, after the labours 
of the day, does he dream of vast timber-hoards 
in endless perspective, without a single broadside on 
their virgin surfaces, all waiting to receive, in a shower 
of double-royal posters, the contributions of the press ? 
And if, after supping upon apocryphal pork-sausages, 
he should happen to have the nightmare, does the 
vampire visage of the fiend bestriding the paste-pot, 
which sits so heavily on his chest, bear on his lurid 
forehead the dreadful inscription, or does it shriek in 
his horror-stricken ears the terrible accents: ‘ Bill- 
stickers, beware ?’ 

We cannot respond to these interrogatories. Unfor- 
tunately, we have not the privilege of his bosom 
confidences, and have been obliged to derive what 
knowledge we possess with regard to him from careful 
observation, and some small application of that induc- 
tive system of philosophy recommended by Bacon, to 
which the world owes so much, and by means of which 
what must be, is predicated from what is. We have 
seen the billsticker under all the mutations of his 
humanity : in busy times, when his services were well 
paid; and in slack times, when placards grew mouldy 
on their hoardings for want of decent burial; at elec- 
tion times, when Whig, Tory, and Radical competed for 
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his patronage; and in times of general distress, when 
the auctioneer nearly alone monopolised his labours. 
We have seen him at early morn, papering the gable- 
end of a house forty feet aloft; and at dusty—not 
dewy—eve, with the stealthiness of an Italian pasqui- 
nader, planting quack-doctor puffs breast-high upon 
forbidden ground. We have seen him, armed with 
ladder and peel—which, be it known, is a pole with a 
proclamations as high as t imney-tops; or wi 
paste-pot and alone, ambitious 
round of professional calls upon his patients—the dead- 
walls. There is one singularity in his profession which 
is a mystery to us; we allude to the fact, which we 
reader has himself observed, that the bill- 


having stuck them to the wall or the hoarding, 

he is never content with that, but incontinently gives 
a coat of paste on the outer and printed side 
ppears to us a sheer work of 


fathom it, and must leave it to future investigators 
to explain. 
If the billsticker has puzzled us, we have had the 
satisfaction of seeing him puzzled in his turn, and 
that more than once. He is usually sagacious enough 
in his way, and, as much as most men, a dab at his 
in the prosecution of which anything like hesi- 
te last thing to be observed. 
But we have seen him charged with announcements in 
Hebrew, addressed to our friends the sons of Israel, 
and seriously perplexed, while conning the square 
letters, as to which end of the poster had the most 
right to stand uppermost on the wall; and we have 
known him, when the spectators couldn’t help him to a 
conclusion, to solve the problem in a practical way, by 
placing a couple of copies side by side, one on its head, 
the other on its fect, in accordance, it may be supposed, 
with the prudent maxim, that it is better to lose a part 
than to risk the whole. Some years ago, too, we beheld 
him struggling on a very windy day in the flapping 
folds of a monster-sheet, upon which were printed the 
two words, in letters a foot long each, ‘ Wuere’s 
Exiza?’ and nothing more. Who Eliza was he could 
not inform us, and he shook his shaggy head in a way 
sufficiently ominous when we asked for the information. 
It was evidently a poser, as well for him as for us; and 
it is a remarkable event in the annals of billsticking, 
that that pertinent inquiry and public interrogation 
has remained unanswered up to the present moment. 
We should like to know who Eliza was, in order that 
we might become more interested in her whereabouts ; 
but after indulging in painful speculations on the 
subject, we can come to no other conclusion than one 
which may be nothing more than conjecture after all. 
It may be--we cannot vouch for it—but it may be that 
Eliza is the Christian name of some modern Thisbe 
unhappily lost in the wilderness of this great Babylon, 
for whose restoration her love-lorn and bewildered 
Pyramus distractedly appeals to London Wall through 
the medium of the billsticker. 
share of natural tact, and not a little acquired skill, 
we became convinced many years ago, when our city 
was favoured with the services of a certain practitioner, 
in the shape of a little old man with a wooden leg, 
who, as he marched along with a long cross-stick and an 
equally long hook over his shoulder, and a majestic pot 


When I a bill, 

with it. T paste it from toll to toll I also 

never to cover over a bill too soon. In fact, sir, de | 
justice to my business, which they never think of doing. 


me? Why, they have not the machinery !’ [glancing at 
his cross-stick and hook.] He added—though this ig | 
not immediately to the purpose—‘I’ll give out a shop- | 
bill too, sir, with any man in England. Some that 
pretend to do it, give their bills to anybody who will 
take them. Now, I give them only to people who are 
going in the direction of the shop. Some give them to 
people who are too poor to buy the goods: I give them 
only to people who can. It requires some study, sir, to 
give out a bill rightly.’ The pretensions of our wooden- 
legged friend sounded like truth, and we became more 
and more convinced that there is a good and a bad 
way of doing the very simplest things. 

Seen in a high wind, the London billsticker pre- 
sents a picturesque appearance: his costume, though 
in accordance with no recognised fashion, from being 
rather frayed and fragmentary, exhibits those charae- 
teristic points which the artist loves to sketch; and 
being, when on his rounds, ponderously loaded around 
the loins with good stowage of damp paper and printers’ 
ink, he may be compared, as he struggles sturdily for- 
wards ‘ in the eye of the blast’ along the soaking street, 
to one of those heavy Dutch bottoms beating down 
Channel against a head-wind, which we see on a gusty 
day from the shore of Kent. Sometimes the weather 
is too much for him, and then, like the good Vrow 
Vanderdunk, he is obliged to run into the nearest port 
until the storm has blown over. For mere rain he 
cares nothing—perhaps rather likes it; it liquidates 
his paste, and clears the footpath of idlers, who are apt 
to discommode him in his operations, and who, in fine 
weather, follow him from hoard to hoard with the 
laudable desire of reaping the first-fruits which he 
disseminates from the tree of knowledge. He is the 
centre of attraction to a peculiar do-nothing class, and 
sometimes is followed at a cautious distance by an 
eccentric satellite, who seems to derive no end of 
amusement by supplementing his labours in a singular 
way. This genius is one of the small boys before 
alluded to, who, like the sparrows in London streets, 
are here, there, and everywhere to be met with. He 
possesses two accomplishments which he is desirous 
that the whole world should witness and applaud, and 
he makes our friend of the paste-pot the medium of the 
glorification which he covets and enjoys. Dogging him | 
to a hoarding or a wall, no sooner has the billsticker | 
posted a broadside within his reach, and vanished round 
the corner, than up steps Master Tommy Toes, care- | 
= pulls it down while the paste is wet, and sticks it | 

p again wrong end upwards; then, pitching himself | 
suddenly on his hands, and quivering his bare heels | 
aloft in the air, he reads the whole proclamation through | 
in a loud and sonorous voice, for the benefit of all and 
sundry who may choose to listen. If he gets a copper | 
for the performance, so much the better; if you throw | 
him one, he puts it in his mouth, as the most conve- | 
nient pocket at hand; but copper or no copper, he | 
jumps head upwards again when the feat is accom- | 
plished, and looks round him with an air of triumph, | 
as much as to say: ‘Let me see you do that, if you | 
ean!’ It has been suggested to us, that this perform- 
ance of Master Tommy’s is but one of the multitudinous | 
modifications of the puff-system, resorted to by some | 
speculative tradesman, whose agent the boy is, to draw | 
attention to his announcements; but seeing that when | 
the policeman appears, Toes incontinently takes to his 
heels—that he has no shoes, no hat, no shirt, and but 
a shred of a rr nothing, in short, to ong of but 


the faculties of standing upon his head and 
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| practices of the profession. 
|| parties so mistrustful on this score, as to turn their own 
|| billstickers upon occasion, especially at times when 
| parish politics ran high, and paper-war was mercilessly 
| waged upon the walls; but we cannot conscientiously 
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It is not uninteresting to glance at the educational 
effect of the billsticker’s labours upon the mass of the 
London population. It is well known that among the 
yery lowest order of society, the number of adults who 
can read fluently is always much greater on the average 
of the population in large towns, and in the metropolis 
especially, than it is in rural hamlets and villages. 
This is not owing to the difference in early education, 
but to the difference of association in after-life. The 
child of the rustic labourer is as well taught—we are 
inclined to think better taught—than the children of 


make reading a difficulty and not a pleasure; and 
hence it is that the taste for and the habit of reading 


|| isso greatly less common with field-labourers than with 
| the corresponding class in towns and cities. Now, it 
|| strikes us that the billsticker is in no small degree at 
|| the bottom of this difference. His handiwork stares 
|| the public in the face, let them turn which way they 


will; and it is a sheer impossibility for a lad who has 


|| once learned the art of reading, to lose it in London, 


unless he be both wilfully blind and destitute of human 
curiosity. To thousands and tens of thousands, the 


|| placarded walls and hoardings of the city are the only 
|| school of instruction open to them, whence they obtain 
|| all the knowledge they possess of that section of the 
|| world and society which does not lie patent to their 


personal observation. It is thence they derive their 


|| estimate of the different celebrities—in commerce, in 
|| literature, and in art, of the time in which they live, 


and are enabled to become in some measure acquainted 
with the progress of the age. Perhaps few men, even 
among the best educated, could be found who would 
willingly let drop the knowledge they have gained, 


| although without intending it, from this gratuitous 


source. 


Thus, then, the billsticker is a public benefactor, and, 
|| like any man who honestly pursues an honest trade, 


profits others in profiting himself. But, like all respon- 
sible public functionaries, he is open to the shafts of 
slander—liable to the breath of detraction. There are 
not wanting men of no mark, fellows never elevated to 
the paste-pot and peel, who have been heard to demand 


sarcastically, what proportion the number of posters 


which he sticks against the wall bears to the number 


|| delivered to him from the printer—what is the precise 


percentage which satisfies a billsticker’s conscience— 


| and what the exact amount of the overplus which he 


sells for waste paper. Let us hope that these dark and 


| ugly insinuations are but the offspring of mere male- 


and envy, having no real foundation in the 
It is true, we have known 


recommend the system of ‘every man his own bill- 
sticker,’ inasmuch as we have noticed, times without 
number, that bills thus unprofessionally stuck are 
extremely liable to become prematurely overlaid when 
the legitimate operator comes upon his round. Further, 
it may chance that an amateur billsticker may get 
himself into trouble, through ignorance of details with 


| which the regular professional is intimately acquainted. 
| Though the majority of hoardings—if bill-stickable at 
\| all—are free to all paste-pots, that is by no means the 
|| ease with them all. 


Many which are of long standing 
are private property, and are let in compartments to 
the members of the profession, who of course tolerate 
no trespassers upon their domains, and would inflict 
the penalties of invasion upon any one caught in the 
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act of violating their privileges. To such irregular 
aspirants to this honourable profession we commend 
the admonition, familiar to us on brick-walls and park- 
enclosures—‘ Stick no 


MAJOR STRICKLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN 

YEARS IN CANADA. 
Lire in a colony presents so striking a contrast to life 
amidst the conventionalities of this strait-laced island 
of ours, that when we meet with an honest hearty book 
on the subject, such as the one now before us,* we 
seem to gather strength for a new term of existence 
from the author’s untrammelled energies, and to follow 
him in the narrative of his career becomes a highly 
pleasurable task. Some super-sensitive people shrink 
from any near acquaintance with the bluff manners of 
the backwoods; but there is no cause for alarm: there 
are real gentlemen and real ladies too, in the wild 
forests and on the broad prairie, though they may not 
wear patent-leather boots, or speak the patois of Pall 
Mall. 

The Strickland family is already favourably known 
for capability in authoreraft; and now we have the 
major adding to their reputation by a work which 
shews that he can handle the pen as well as the axe. 
He tells his story with so much earnestness, as to make 
us regret that our summary of it must necessarily be 
brief. He commences by informing us that he left his 
pleasant home in Suffolk in 1825, tempted by the pro- 
spect of active life on a wild farm at Darlington, in 
Upper Canada. In forty-five days he found himself at 
Montreal, from which place he travelled by water, in 
conveyances Very dissimilar to the magnificent steamers 
which now plough the St Lawrence, to the Whitby 
township, where a short walk brought him to his des- 
tination. His friend, who had been ‘shaved’ by the 
Yankee of whom he bought the farm, was profoundly 
ignorant of agriculture, and hailed the arrival of so 
efficient an ally, as young Strickland speedily proved 
himself. By and by the new-comer married one of his 
friend’s daughters, and the young couple looked forward 
to many years of wedded happiness. The major was 
consequently induced to think of settling on a farm of his 
own. Farms near Lake Ontario being too high-priced 
for his means, he travelled, mostly on foot, a distance 
of more than fifty miles to the new settlement of Peter- 
borough, ‘which at that time contained one log-house 
and a very poor saw-mill;’ and here he purchased a 
farm on the banks of the Otonabee at 15s. an acre. 
In May 1826 he set out, accompanied by two labourers, 
to take possession; and, ‘with all my goods and 
chattels,’ as he tells us, ‘ which were then easily packed 
into a single-horse wagon, and consisted of a plough- 
iron, six pails, a sugar-kettle, two iron pots, a frying-pan 
with a long handle, a tea-kettle, a chest of carpenters’ 
tools, a Canadian axe, and a cross-cut saw. My stock 
of provisions comprised a parcel of groceries, half a 
barrel of pork, and a barrel of flour.’ Travelling 
through the woods was no joke at that period; and the 
party were three days in transporting themselves and 
their ‘fixins’ to the promised land. ‘The usual results 
followed: a shanty was erected for a temporary resi- 
dence, and fitted with rude furniture; chopping was 
commenced, and fatiguing work it proved in the 
summer heats and under the torment of mosquitoes and 
black flies—but the major was not one to give up for 
trifles. His fallow was ready in July; and in August he 
made a great bonfire of all the felled wood, and burned 
twenty cartloads of limestone in readiness for the per- 
manent house which he intended to build. This was 
to be a pretentious edifice of elm logs, thirty-six feet 


* Twenty-seven Years in Canada West ; or the Experience of an 
Edited 


Early Settler. By Major Strickland. by Agnes Strickland. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 
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at the house, for he wished to have a part of it 

nished for the reception of his wife before the winter 

in; but not forgetting to prepare his newly-cleared 
for sowing with wheat. . 

‘ow, however, his course of rude prosperity met 

with a check: news arrived that his wife, after giving 


nd 
anxiety, the major walked the fifty-five 
ther-in-law’s at Darlington in a day ; but 
his arrival, overcome with fatigue, that 


heavy blow for a young husband, not yet twenty-one ; 

r the lapse of a month, he returned with a sad 
heart to Otonabee. 

Here, however, a pleasant surprise awaited him: the 

n blades of wheat were springing up on his land, a 
‘ind and considerate neighbour having sown it in his 
absence, and thus saved him the additional loss of the 
next year’s crop. His own house being unfinished, he 
took up his residence in the family of his worthy friend ; 
* going down,’ as he relates, ‘to my farm every morn- 
ing, and returning in the evening to a cheerful fireside 
and agreeable society, which rewarded me for the toils 
of the day. In the course of the next few months he 
fenced his fields and planted his spring crops, and got 
his house into a habitable condition. But the prospect 
of a lonely life was not inviting, and his little boy, who 
had grown up strong and hearty, required watchful 
care; so the young widower proposed for the eldest 
daughter of his hospitable friend—the alacrity she had 
displayed in hastening to the assistance of a wounded 
man in the forest, having given him a favourable view 

of her character ; and in due time they were married. 
From this time the major persevered in the indus- 
trious course with which he had commenced ; working 
hard when occasion required ; sometimes losing himself 
in the forest, with the reflection that he might never 
find his way out again, as had been the fate of others ; 
sometimes fishing, sometimes hunting. ‘I once,’ he 
tells us, ‘ had seventeen deer hanging up in my barn at 
one time—the produce of three days’ sport, out of which 
I had the good-fortune to kill seven. I do not know 
anything more agreeable than these hunting excursions, 
especially if you have agreeable companions, a warm 
camp, and plenty to eat and drink. Indeed, poor hun- 
ters must they be who cannot furnish their camp-larder 
with wild-ducks and venison. This is one of the great 
charms of a Canadian life, particularly to young sports- 
men from the mother-country, who require here neither 
licence nor qualification to enable them to follow the 


The dweller in newly-settled districts must, however, 
make up his mind for annoyances: to say nothing of 
those intolerable pests, flies and mosquitoes, there are 
visits from bears and wolves. ‘The major considers the 
latter to be cowardly animals, and mentions cases in 
point; but confesses to an unwillingness to repeat 
adventures in which their company formed the exciting 
element. ‘I was returning,’ he says, ‘from Whitby 
after dark, and had just entered the woods, through 
which my path lay for a full mile and a half. The 
night being dark, and the road not particularly good, 
I gave Prince the rein, and allowed him to choose his 
own pace. Presently, I thought I heard a pattering on 
the leaves like the tread of animals, at which sound my 
horse pricked up his ears, snorted, and shied nearly 
across the road, so suddenly that I was nearly thrown 
out of the saddle. Well for me was it, however, that I 
kept my seat; for instantly such an infernal howling 
was raised all round me as made my heart leap up to my 


mouth. I must candidly own I felt horribly afraid | | 


, and ceased howling, having seemingly | 
; but in a few minutes a fresh burst in 

irecti f the lake-shore, plainly told me they | 
regained it, and were on the track of a deer, which 
it probably had crossed the road at the time when | 

their chorus. It is not easy to describe | 


by one’s feelings on such occasions.’ Though but few | 


instances are known of human beings having been | 
really attacked by wolves, it is supposed that persons 
lost in the woods and never found, may have been 
devoured by those voracious creatures. They are, how- | 
ever, chiefly dreaded by the settlers for their attacks on | 
sheep and cattle, committing at times terrible havoc; 
and they are shot and poisoned without mercy. But | 
it should be remembered, that wolves are rarely met | 
with in the long-settled districts. 

In 1828, the major met the celebrated John Galt at | 
Guelph, where he was acting as superintendent of the | 
Canada Company’s affairs, chiefly for the survey and | 
settlement of lands in the much-talked of Huron Tract. | 
This tract comprises a million acres, with a coast-line 
of sixty miles on Lake Huron, and such ‘water privi- | 
leges’ generally, as render it one of the most desirable | 
portions of Upper Canada. The author of Lawrie Todd, | 
finding the major to be a practical man, offered him an 
engagement in the company’s service, which was at 
once accepted; and soon he was busy road-making and 
bridge-building, with two Mohawk Indians in his gang | 
of choppers, and delighted at the prospect of living for 
a time within sight of a vast body of water. Fixing 
his head-quarters at Goderich, the major set to work 
with right good-will, and was the first to plough and 
sow in the Huron Tract: he built his own house, and | 
did all the carpentry with his own hands—an illustra- 
tion of what can be done by trying. ‘I had no more 
been bred a carpenter,’ he says, ‘than a civil engineer; 
in which last capacity I was holding office satisfactorily. | 
My education had consisted of Latin, Greek, French, 
and the mathematics It is astonishing howa 
few years’ residence in Canada or the United States 
brightens the intellect of the labouring classes. ‘The 
reason is quite obvious. The agricultural population 
of England are born and die in their own parishes, 
seldom or never looking out into a world of which they 
know nothing. But place the honest and industrious 
peasant in Canada, and, no matter how ignorant he 
may be, when he sees that, by his own perseverance 
and industry, he will in a short time better his situa- | 
tion in life, and most likely become the possessor of a 
freehold, this motive for exertion will call forth the best 
energies of his mind, which had hitherto, for want of 
a proper stimulus, lain dormant.’ These remarks are 
worthy the notice of those who are thinking of emigra- | 
tion. Hope is a powerful motive to exertion; and the 
Huron Tract appears to offer everything that can be | 
desired towards the realisation of rational expectations. 

The ripening of the first wheat was quite an event 
in the newly-settled territory; and the grower, Col. 
von Egmond, determined to celebrate it by a festival, | 
and he invited some of the company’s employés to visit 
his farm.  ‘ As the distance was little short of eighteen 
miles through the bush,’ relates the major, who was | 
one of the party, ‘and we had no way of getting there | 
except by walking, it was arranged we should start the 
day previous, and sleep all night at Von Egmond’s. | 
Accordingly, we left Goderich about eleven o'clock by | 
the newly-cut road through the forest. I wonder what | 
our English friends would think of walking in their | 
shirt-sleeves, with theircoats and neckcloths thrownover | 
their arms, eighteen miles to a dinner-party, with the | 
thermometer ranging something like 90 degrees in the | 


4 
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shade!’ The trees, however, formed a screen against 
the scorching rays of the sun, and the way was beguiled 
by cheerful talk; and in due time the party reached 
the farm, where a good supper repaid them for their 
toil. The next morning they viewed the crops, which 
were pronounced excellent; and, adds the major, ‘it 
was certainly an interesting sight, after walking for 
miles through a dense forest, suddenly to emerge from 
the wooded solitude upon a sea of waving grain, white 
for the harvest. About noonday, we all proceeded to 
the harvest-field, headed by our host and his lady, and 
her fair daughters. As soon as we arrived at the scene 
of action, a sickle was placed in the hands of Madame 
yon Egmond, and she was requested to cut and bind 
the first sheaf of wheat ever harvested in the Huron 

Tract—an honour of which any person might be justly 

proud. What were the red battle-fields of Napoleon 

in comparison to this bioodless victory won over the 

forests of the Huron! ‘The sight of that first sheaf, 

eut by the gentle hand of woman, was one that angels 

rejoiced to see. Madame von Egmond handled her 

sickle something better than a mere amateur, which 
|| made us conjecture it was not the first sheaf she had 
| evercut and bound. As soon as this interesting cere- 
| mony was over, we gave three hearty cheers for the 
Canada Company. A horn of whisky was served 
| round, in which we pledged our host and hostess, and 
| drank success to the settlement.’ 

After several years spent in the service of the com- 
pany, during which he encountered many perils and 
privations by land and water, Major Strickland gave 
up his employment, and returned to his first farm, near 
Peterborough. ‘This he afterwards exchanged for 600 
dollars in cash, and 200 acres, situate ten miles back in 
the forest—thus recommencing the labour of chopping 
|| and clearing. He again built himself a house, and tried 
his hand at erecting a stone-chimney, and was perfectly 
successful. ‘The winter set in, and snow fell before the 
task was completed, he all the while living in a slab- 
hut, defying the weather by continual exercise and a 
| cheerful spirit. ‘I have camped out,’ he says, ‘hundreds 
of times, both in winter and summer, and I never 

caught cold yet. I recommend, from experience, a 
| hemlock-bed, and hemlock-tea, with a dash of whisky 
| 


in it, merely to assist the flavour, as the best preventive.’ 
He tells, further, how he was one night roused ‘by a 
sensation of something heavy scraping my breast; and 
on looking up, what should I behold but a hideous- 
looking creature standing over me, with his two fore- 
| Paws resting on my breast, a long flowing white beard, 
eyes which shone like coals of fire, and a pair of horns!’ 
This was startling, but a blow from the heavy shingle- 
mallet sent the nocturnal visitant flying; it dashed 
through the fire, and ran yelling into the woods with 
its coat in a blaze. The next day, while on the road to 
Peterborough, the major saw a large goat covered with 
singed patches, which at once explained the mystery. 
So the major went on, living the life of a true-hearted 
backwoodsman: he cleared his land, sowed his fields, 
and reaped the produce. Other settlers came, and 
increase of population brought many concurrent advan- 
tages. He tells us of the climate, the heat and the cold; 
of the produce of the country, animal and vegetable ; 
of the rivers, lakes, and forests; of the magnificent 
aurore ; of the terrific thunder-storms and tornadoes ; 
of the wondrous spectacle of falling-stars in 1833; of 
hairbreadth escapes by land and water; and of the 
tebellion of 1837. At length, his happy career was 
checked: death laid a heavy hand on the family. ‘In 
the space of one little year,’ he writes, ‘I had lost my 
little son, my son-in-law, my grand-daughter, my be- 
loved wife, and my youngest daughter.’ The effect of 
these melancholy bereavements was to induce him to 
visit England in 1851; and, while here, he prepared 
for press the work of which we have given an outline— 
4 work which we commend to all who are seeking for 


information concerning Canada, or who delight in the 
narrative of wild adventure. From the price of land 
to the making of maple-sugar, the emigrant will find a 
store of valuable information on all points. 


Column for Doung People. 
A WORD ON KINDNESS. 


Tuere is, I should think, no person who has not felt 
the soothing effect of little acts of voluntary kindness 
—trifling in appearance, but valuable, because springing 
from the heart. A little incident once occurred to me 
which suggested a train of thought on this subject, and 
which I will here transcribe. 

I was just setting out to visit a little sick friend, 
who resides about five miles from my own home, and 
being a good pedestrian, was proceeding at a brisk pace 
down a pleasant lane leading towards the high-road, 
when my attention was attracted by a group of boys 
who were plucking wild-roses. One, a little pale-faced, 
black-eyed fellow, had just secured two more beautiful 
than the rest, which he held separate from them in one 
hand; and if I may judge by the care he bestowed on 
them, was evidently proud of his prize. Now, I am 
particularly fond of wild-roses, for I think, of all the 
fair flowers which a beneficent Creator has bestowed 
to gladden the senses as we roam the fields and lanes, 
they possess the most delicate beauty and the sweetest 
perfume. 

As I approached the little urchins, I cast an ad- 
miring glance on the two beautiful buds; and a feeling 
of gladness took possession of my mind, when I 
thought that these little ragged dirty fellows, though 
their dwelling was in all probability in a dim and dirty 
street, still possessed gardens and flowers of which 
none could deprive them, and which had been provided 
alike for rich and poor by Him who forms nothing in 


vain. Whether the boy observed my look, and with a — 


childish instinct read my thoughts also, I cannot tell ; 
but I am inclined to think there is a sort of myste- 
rious free-masonry between persons of similar tastes, 
especially those who are lovers of nature’s works. At 
anyrate, there was sympathy between little Black- 
eyes and myself, for he turned towards me, and with 
the frank and natural grace of childhood, placed the 
treasured flowers in my hand. I was much pleased at 
this instance of unlooked-for kindness, and thanked 
him so heartily, that his bright eyes fairly sparkled, 
and his pale cheek flushed with delight, at finding his 
little offering appreciated. I had walked a few steps 
on my way, when I remembered that my basket con- 
tained a few nuts; so I retraced my steps and offered 
him a handful, which, you may be sure, were gladly 
accepted. But mark the result. When his companions 
saw this, they, too, offered me, not a rose or two, but 
large bunches, doubtless hoping to receive a similar 
recompense. And did these flowers prove equally 
acceptable? Certainly not. I refused them; and 
after again thanking the kind boy, passed on my way, 
musing on the little incident which had for a moment 
interrupted my walk, and trying to draw a lesson from 
it for my own improvement. As I said when I began 
writing, it suggested a train of thought respecting 
voluntary kindness, bestowed without hope of reward, 
with the view of giving pleasure to others, and those 
acts of service offered in anticipation of return. 

I considered how many things may be done without 
any additional labour to ourselves, which will greatly 
promote the happiness and comfort of others; and I 
think there is far more consideration shewn in little 
sacrifices than in great ones. Many persons, for in- 
stance, will not scruple to pay large sums, or do a 
hundred things of magnitude, if I may be permitted to 
use the term, for those they profess to esteem, who yet 
would grumble at the smallest personal inconvenience. 
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bosom, than all the substantial benefits conferred by i | 
her children. 

Her daughter-in-law was much struck with the old | 
woman’s partiality for me; so I explained the reason, | 
and persuaded her to try the same plan. I told her it | 
must be useless to strive to change habits which had | 
been formed so many years; therefore she should en- 
deavour as far as possible to indulge them, feeling sure | 


ly | she would find pleasure in so doing. She acknowledged 


me to the care of servants, but when any little spe 
to tempt the appetite of an invalid was prepared, she 
came with her light step and sweet cheering smile to my 
bed, and herself supported me whilst I tried to partake of 
it. At the same time, three of her children were suffering 
from severe sickness ; but in spite of that, she managed 
to spare time to tend the stranger with her own dear 
gentle hand. Then, when able to resume my duties in 
the school-room, her husband would put his head in, 
when passing, and beg me to change my seat if he 
thought I might feel cold in my present one. These 
seem little matters; but these were the things 
which made me feel I could never weary of serving 
them, and I strove to shew my appreciation of them by 
the assiduous care I bestowed on the education of their 
children.’ 

Thus we see nothing is done in vain; for I believe 
there are few who do not feel grateful for the consider- 
ation shewn them in attending to the more trivial con- 
cerns of this life ; since those who thus act in regard to 
them, are not likely to forget any of greater importance. 

I will now give one more instance, and then have 
done. I said I was on my way to visit a little sick 
friend ; and in fact my godchild, a dear little girl about 
three years old, was taken suddenly ill; and as she had 
been left in charge of her former nurse, a cottager’s 
wife, whilst business detained her parents in London, 
I was sent for to say what should be done, till they 
could be informed of their child’s illness. The doctor 
was called in; but I found the little one so ill, that I 
remained and nursed her myself, until I could remove 
her to my own home. I was much struck with the 
devoted affection shewn to her by every member of the 
cottager’s family ; the man thinking nothing of setting 


However, it is not of the sick child I now wish to 
speak ; but of the cottager’s old mother, who lived with 
him, and whom he supplied with all the comforts her 


annoyed her daughter-in-law not a 

ttle ; and amongst the rest, a love of tobacco was one 
of the greatest grievances. The good woman could 
humour her in great things, and had she been ill, would 
have nursed her with unwearied kindness; but she 
could not bear the little whims of her aged relative with 
She could not overcome her repugnance to 


the justice of my argument, and promised to try not 
to feel irritated by the whims of her mother-in-law, 
but to render her cheerfully and willingly the little 
services she required. 

The result has proved as I anticipated; for the old 
woman, who was constantly grumbling, and declaring 
she was a burden to her children, is now rendered 
happy by trivial acts of kindness, which do not cost 
the bestower of them one farthing, or occupy more 
than a few minutes daily. 

Should any young persons read the incidents I have | 
related, I trust they will not be told in vain; but I 
sincerely hope they may be the means of turning their | 
thoughts to the cultivation of an obliging and kind 
disposition, which is, in the young especially, a never- 
failing charm. I have studied the subject, and have 
invariably found that I made more friends by my 
practice of never missing an opportunity of rendering 
a service, when time permitted, than by the more 
important duties which I have been called on to per- 
form. Let not my young readers, however, suppose 
that I would teach them to neglect great matters for 
little ones, but merely to give a due attention to both; 
and whether in their own family circle or amongst 
strangers, to cultivate a spirit of kindness, the fruits 
of which will be a comfort to others and a pleasure to 
themselves. 


FIRE!—FIRE! 


How true is the old adage, that ‘fire is a good servant, 
but a bad master,’ every dweller in a large city knows 
too well by constantly-recurring examples. In London, 
we believe, from 800 to 1000 fires, more or less serious, 
occur annually ; and Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other densely-populated places, suffer proportion- 
ately. That by far the greater number of fires arise 
from preventable causes, is a sad and significant fact 
which cannot be disputed ; and as every reader has a 
direct interest—some in property, all in person—in 
the subject of their prevention, we may do accept 
able service to the public by directing attention toa 


.| small, and, for its size, exceedingly dear, but valuable 


pamphlet— Causes of Fires in Buildings—recently pub- 
lished by Mr Wyatt Papworth, an architect and 
surveyor, who has embodied in it the substance of 
several of his own professional reports. The conclusion 
of his investigations is given in these emphatic words: 
—‘ Instead of being surprised at the number of fires 
which do occur, those who know anything of construec- 
tion, only wonder that there is not a still larger number. 
Whilst the existing furnaces remain in a host of houses 
of all descriptions, the last thought at night of the 
inhabitants ought to be: “May we be preserved from 


; | fire!” and the first exclamation in the morning: “ Thank 


God, we are safe!”’ | 
Setting aside cases of arson, and of fires caused by | 
wilful personal negligence, or by spontaneous combus- | 


ery | tion—the last probably being more frequent than is | 


annoyed by a trifle; I therefore made a point of 
ing her, and supplying her little wants. The 


generally supposed—nearly all others arise from defects | 
in the various systems of house-warming. Old houses | 
are especially liable in this respect, as formerly timber | 
was used in the most dangerous proximity to the 

hearth—joists of wood commonly passing beneath: it, 

and beams crossing above the fireplace, and even | 
athwart the chimney. When wood is exposed to the | 
action of heat for a lengthened period, it becomes 80 |} 
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I knew a young lady, then governess in the family decom 
sy of a worthy clergyman, who, when speaking of the ignite 
s kindness she received from the parents of her pupils, a8 S00 
4 said: ‘It is not the liberal salary I receive, the plea- grate 
a sant rooms assigned to me at the parsonage, or the be wo 
many comforts with which they surround me, that | pretty 
je make me think of them so highly, but it is the manner | plugs 
= * in which little matters affecting my health and welfare | insert 
are attended to by themselves, which has so 
endeared them to me. When I was ill, shortly after I | | flues | 
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: Still, she was not satisfied; and after puzzling some | a9 
4 time to discover the reason, I at last succeeded. I | that 
found that the old woman had many rather unpleasant | of tai 
nearly 
metal. 
great | 
Work f 
| We 
| tobacco, so far as to light her pipe, though she supplied the 
, her with the means of indulging the offensive habit which 
and consequently, the poor old woman, who was above | omer 
ninety years of age, often fumbled about the fireside hast 
* unable to procure one spark. holder 
eminer 
lost by 
entire 
4 consequence was, that though I only stayed a few days “that 
| under the same roof, she was so much touched by my tons 
almost worthless attentions, that, old, deaf, and help- worth 
d believe what I did excited more gratitude in her aged | 
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decomposed, as it were, in fibre, that even a spark may 
ignite it. Modern grates, also, are not free from danger, 
as soot accumulates behind their iron backs, and if the 
grate gets overheated, the soot ignites ; and should there 
be wood in the vicinity, this hidden smouldering fire is 
pretty certain to set itin flames sooner or later. Wood- 
lugs set in the walls of the chimney mouth, for the 
insertion of hooks, &c., for domestic purposes, are equally 
reprehensible. An accumulation of soot about the 
flues is always a source of danger. The chief, if not 
the only danger to churches arises from the overheat- 
ing of the furnace, and from the flues; and Mr Pap- 
worth instances it thus: ‘ A church has to be warmed 
to a certain heat by a certain hour; the proper time 
required to obtain the desired temperature may probably 
yary from two to three hours, previous to the entry of 
the congregation. The stoker, as the person may be 
called, arrives at the church one morning rather later 
than usual ; he lights the fire, not gradually, as it ought 
to be done, but seeks to get it up by the use of 
shavings, &c., to its highest pitch at once, using the 
damper freely. One part of the furnace naturally 
| swells with the heat before another portion is warmed, 
and then a fracture must inevitably ensue.’ The 
horizontal smoke-flues are often difficult to sweep, and 
| consequently become clogged with soot, and liable to 
fire. 


| With regard to heating by hot water, on the two 
| principles of low and high pressure, our authority 
| shews that the general notion that no danger can 
| result is very erroneous, although the danger from 
| the former seems limited to the faulty construction of 
| the chimney ; for by the low pressure, the heat of the 
| pipes cannot exceed an average of 150 degrees. The 
high-pressure apparatus ordinarily is raised to 350 
| degrees, and if any accident happens to the pipes, it 
may get red-hot. Another system is that of heating 
by steam; but although the latter is an excellent 
medium, yet its explosive power is so dangerous, that 
it is deemed unfitted for domestic use in this respect. 
Of ‘channels’ in walls, for conveying heated air, we 
) are told that even when they are made of what are 
| called fire-proof materials, they are dangerous on ac- 
| count of the facility which they may give to the spread 
of a conflagration, should one take place. Concerning 
pipe-stoves, the shorter the pipe the safer. ‘The fire 
| offices estimate that three feet horizontal is quite enough 
| for danger.” Wood-work must be cut away for fourteen 
inches, according to the terms of the Building Act, and 
iron, lead, stone, slate, or cement, as the case may 
require, fixed round the pipe. 

Of late, gas has been extensively applied to the 
purpose of heating private houses as well as public 

ildings ; and there seems a considerable probability, 
that when experience has pointed out the best modes 
of using it with safety and economy, it will supersede 
nearly every other medium of the kind. Most of the 
gas-stoves at present used warm the air from heated 
metal. So much heat is given by their pipes, that 
great care is requisite to protect flooring and wood- 
Work from the effects of it. 

We trust that Mr Papworth’s suggestive little bro- 
chure will prove the pioneer of larger publications of 
the same highly-important and much-needed class, in 
Which the results of professional acumen and ordinary 
experience will be combined, so. as to yield a sort of 
handbook for the guidance of builders and house- 
holders—and who can say that such a handbook is not 
eminently needed? The amount of property annually 
lost by fires in Great Britain must equal or exceed the 
entire revenue of some third-rate kingdoms; and yet 
by far the greater portion of this loss could undoubtedly 

be avoided by the adoption of common-sense precau- 
tions and carefulness. Even supposing every farthing- 
Worth of property annually destroyed by fire to be 


insurance companies may pay it, yet that is merely 
shifting. the onus of misfortune or mismanagement 
from the shoulders of an individual to those of a 
company, and the nation is so much poorer than it 
otherwise would have been. We fear that it cannot 
be denied that all insurances are, to some extent, 
whether by sea or land, a sort of premium for the 
encouragement of carelessness and negligence of proper 
precautions. Not that we would for a moment assert 
that they are not in many instances the only shield 
between misfortune and ruin; for whatever care may 
be taken to guard against the possibility of fire, it is 
beyond the power of man to altogether escape its risks. 
Occasionally, houses are set on fire by mediums alto- 
gether beyond the range of calculation. By way of 
conclusion, we will narrate an instance of this sort, 
which we may safely deem unique. It happened many 
years ago to the house—a great farmhouse, if we re- 
member rightly—of an aunt of ours. <A favourite cat 
one cold day crept, as cats are very apt to do, quite 
under a fire-grate, for the sake of warmth, and whilst 
nestling among the ashes, a red-hot cinder fell on 
Pussy’s back, and adhering to the thick fur, burned 
into the skin. The agonised and terrified creature 
instantly ran out of the room, and up stairs to a bed- 
room, where it took refuge under the bed. All this had 
been witnessed, and the cat was closely pursued, but, 
alas! in vain. The live-coal came in contact with the 
light muslin curtains, and in a moment the bed was in 
flames, and finally, the house was burned to the ground. 
Henceforth, let the agency of a cat—‘a harmless, 
necessary cat,’ as Shakspeare calls her—be enumerated 
among the causes of fire, and let all our readers who 
keep such a domestic pet, take warning by the true 
anecdote we have now given to the world! 


NEGRO MELODIES AMIDST THE RUINS OF BAALBEC. 

In travelling through Syria, as in other parts of the 
world, I always carried my flute with me, to relieve the 
lonely hours at night, and excite a social feeling among the 
natives. I had fluted my way, after the fushion of Gold- 
smith, through many a difficulty; and now I was resolved 
to see what the magic of music would do in removing the 
prejudices of the Arabs. As soon as it was dark, we 
had a good fire lit in the corner, and pulling off our shoes, 
as custom required, we spread our mats close by, and 
sat down cozily to enjoy the cheerful fire, my friends 
(the Southerner and the English captain) smoking their 
chibouks, while I brought forward my knapsack, and 
began putting the pieces of my flute together. The Arabs, 
who had begun to crowd in, were greatly interested in the 
strange instrument that tT was getting under-way; and 
Yusef, who was rather proud of his civilisation, sat by 
enjoying their remarks, and giving us a running interpre- 
tation. Some thought it was a sort of pistol, with a large 
touch-hole ; but this notion was ridiculed by the more 
knowing ones, who said it was plain to see that it was a 
new-fashioned pipe, and that they would soon see me put 
the bowl to it and begin to smoke. At last I got all the 
pipes adjusted, and commanding silence by a mysterious 
motion of the hand, commenced playing the classical air 
of Old Zip Coon, which, I daresay, was never heard before 
among the ruins of Baalbec. There was the most breath- 
less attention on all sides, interrupted only by the sup- 
pressed exclamation of ‘ Tahib! tahib!’ (Good! good !) 
when I blew a very shrill or false note; and soon the 
women and children from the neighbouring houses began 
to crowd in, and there was gradually a larger circle formed 
around the room, the audience squatting down in rows, 
till there was searcely space enough left to breathe. I 
blew away with all my might; for not only was I excited 
with the success of my experiment, but rather inspired 
with the music 1 was making, which I assure you was not 
bad. The familiar airs of home made me sentimental, 
and I merged into the doleful air, Give me back my 


isured, yet loss is loss, all the same; for although the 


Heart again! which was a miserable failure ; not a damsel 
seemed disposed to listen to it. ‘They commenced in the 
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he was Uncle Ned because he was vi 

and old, the hair all fell out off his head, and 
there was no hair at all in the place where the hair ou; 
to grow ; that he hadn’t any eyes to see with, and conse- 
quently was as blind as a post or stone-wall, or anything 
else that is supposed to be deficient in eyes; that 


i 
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e men w 
attention to it; and we were 
all as jovial as possible—shewing that people all over the 
world are pretty much the same by nature; and that there 


Hatching y artificial heat is well known and ex- 
tensively practised in China, as is also the hatching of fish. 
The sale of spawn for this purpose forms an important 
The fishermen collect with care, 
, the spawn of fish, which is then 
-shell, which has been fresh emptied, 
through a small hole, which is then stopped, and the shell 
is placed under a sitting fowl. In a few days, the Chinese 

the shell in warm water (warmed by the heat of the 
sun). The young fish are then kept in water until they are 
large enough to be placed in a pond. This plan, in some 
measure, counteracts the grins Gextrustion of spawn by 
troll-nets, which have caused*the extinction of many 
fisheries.— Martin's China. 


AN AMERICAN BORE. 
The New York correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
writes :—Among the useful inventions of the day, is the 


great boring-machine now in action, tunnelling a way four 
miles and a half long for a railway, through Hoosac 
k 


THE VASE OF TEARS* 
The morning's glimmer, slowly ; 
It lit a little dying face 
With a light both calm and holy : 


Then as a cloud its shadow gray | 
Just cast, ye scarce knew whether 
The child’s last smile, or sunny ray, 
Went first, or both together. 


The small gray cloud was swift in flight, 
Not so a mother’s sorrow ; 

She knew no ray nor smile would light 
Her dead child’s face to-morrow! | 


They took little gentle Annie away ; | 
To a sun-bright lea they bore her ; 
For they knew where the lambs came out to play | 
The daisies would cluster o’er her! 


Yet empty stood one little chair | 
For months in that lonely dwelling, | 
And a mother wild looked watching there, 

With tears for ever welling. 


At last, like a well-known step, there seemed 
A sound by the lattice lonely, 

One night when braided in mist gleamed there 
The Belt of Orion only ; 


The door was ajar; then soft and fair, 
*Neath the purple Night above her, 

Shone Annie’s eyes, and her golden hair, 
And the smile that made all to love her. 


With a step so still she glided in— 

With a voice so sweetly broken: 

*O mother, dear mother, such grief is sin; 
Behold, of thy tears, the token!’ 


She looked: ‘twas a goblet of crystal glass, 
In her child’s pure hands "twas glowing : 
*O mother, ’tis filled with thy tears; alas, 
One drop! it were overflowing. 


‘One drop! then no rest in the grave were mine, 
No joy when my spirit would hasten ; 

For the God we serve loves the heart divine, 
That blesses the griefs that chasten!’ 


It vanished; then softly and sweetly bright 

Came a strain as from angels given ; 
And she saw, where a star shot its trackway of light, | 
Little Annie had gone to heaven! 


J. Brent. 
* * It isa prevalent notion in parts of Germany. 


ness of the deceased. In Bechstein’s Marchenbuch, is a stor | 
founded on the same supposition. \ 
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very middle of the most pathetic strain to call for Old | 
q pe Taga When I had ended, there was no end of the 
: Mr Coon was a decided hit. In order to vary 
’ the entertainments, silence was commanded again, and ] 
a Yusef was ordered to explain that there would be a £ 
| song; that it was a song of an old black gentleman who Up 
} lived in America, who was a pacha among the blacks; that C 
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450,000 cubic yards, and the machine progresses six feet | WWE thi 
per day. The work has proceeded some little distance 
z bed of the tunnel, and the ‘borer’ placed on a powerful me very c 
ry locomotive ; while machinery will be used to remove the results- 
fragments of rock produced by the borer and by explo- | ee ie !2ckney 
sions. The working of this vast machine is thus described : Cities, 
—The wheel, which is twenty-four feet in diameter, is A 
moved at a speed of about five revolutions a minute. tE 
ag Upon the wheel are a series of cutters, over three feet in hackney 
length, which penetrate the rock some four inches in fifteen | treet, 
minutes. In concert with the cutters, a borer penetrates ; involves 
+ the centre of the circle, and a hole thus made is intended sons, an 
5 for the blast. The Hoosac Mountain is composed of mica accordir 
‘a slate rock, disposed in strata nearly vertical, and is 1425 charges 
a foot in height at its eastern summit, and 1700 feet at its 
western peak. Fespecti 
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